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THE ARAMAIC OF THE GOSPELS 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


NASMUCH as Professor Olmstead’s very timely and im- 

portant article, ‘Could an Aramaic Gospel be written?,”’ 
published in the first number of the new Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies (Jan., 1942), 41-75, closely concerns my own work on 
the Gospels, I may be permitted to supplement it in certain 
particulars. 

Some of our colleagues in the NT field have shown a com- 
prehensive unfamiliarity (largely excusable) with the principal 
facts bearing on the problem. This need of information Olmstead 
seeks to meet, and he accomplishes his purpose admirably, if 
those whom he wishes to reach will read his article. There has 
been lack of a general survey of the status of Aramaic in Palestine 
at the beginning of the present era, and the lack has now been 
partially filled, in a clear and cogent sketch. Aramaic Gospels 
were possible, indeed were actually written (p. 65). The argu- 
ment could have been made stronger at several points, and it 
may be useful to indicate one or two of these. 

There was much more Aramaic literature in use in Palestine 
in the last centuries B.C. and the first century A.D. than 
Olmstead (55 ff.) supposes. For one thing, numerous books of 
the extra-canonical Jewish literature now preserved in Greek 
translation were originally Aramaic. Ever since the idea of 
translation Greek in this rather extensive group of writings be- 
gan to be entertained, it has been uncritically taken for granted 
by the great majority of scholars that the original language in 
all cases was Hebrew. Guesses at Aramaic here and there 
produced nothing useful; the few attempts at detailed demon- 


stration, such as those of the present writer regarding the Story 
1 
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of the Three Youths in First Esdras and the two Letters prefixed 
to 2 Maccabees, made little impression. It is now possible, 
however, to make a further advance. 

The Book of Enoch was composed in Aramaic throughout, 
not at all in Hebrew. This is shown in an article published in 
the Journ. Am. Or. Society, LXII (March, 1942). Whatever 
may have been the number and variety of ‘‘books” brought 
together in this great apocalypse of Enoch, it seems quite clear 
that the Greek translator found it as a single document. At all 
events, the fact of translation from Aramaic in each of the 
generally recognized divisions of the work is settled beyond the 
reach of controversy. 

Another Aramaic work is Jubilees, which Charles (The Book 
of Jubilees, 1902, p. xiii) correctly termed ‘‘an enlarged Targum 
on Genesis and Exodus’’; though he, like all his contemporaries, 
supposed it to have been written in Hebrew. The proof of 
Aramaic origin is clear, however.t Littmann, in Kautzsch’s 
Pseudepigr. des A. T., had been inclined to pronounce for 
Aramaic (see p. 34), but allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Charles, ‘‘dass die Jub. hebraisch geschrieben sein miissen.” 

Demonstrably composed in Aramaic, with abundant evidence, 
are also the Testament of Job, of which the Greek translation 
(more than 30 pages) was published by M. R. James in J. 
Armitage Robinson’s Texts and Studies, V; the Assumption of 
Moses (Charles, Pseudepigrapha, 414-424); and the so-called 
Apocalypse of Moses, one of the Books of Adam and Eve 
(Charles, ibid., 134-154). In the case of each of these docu- 
ments, close inspection of the Greek shows the original language 
with certainty. 

The Apocalypses of Ezra and Baruch, closely related works, 
are further examples. Here, the true state of the case is less 
readily seen. The Greek translation is lost, and the secondary 
versions made from it, especially the Latin and Syriac, render a 


t Thus in the first chapter, 1 16, ‘I will remove them the plant of uprightness” 
is an obvious blunder for “‘I will make them the plant of uprightness,”’ e‘bedhon 
misread as a‘berhon (Targ. Prov 427; 2 Chron 35 23, 24, etc.). There is no 
space here for other examples; see however the note on 1324 in Charles, 
The Book of Jubilees, 100 
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little more freely, and are likely to smooth over any especially 
rough places and thus to destroy valuable evidence. Numerous 
plain marks of Aramaic are to be seen, however, while there is 
no specific indication of Hebrew in either book. It will perhaps 
be worth while to illustrate here. 

Wellhausen, whose detailed demonstration of the “Hebrew” 
origin of First Esdras had the greatest weight, ended by saying 
that he left open the question between Hebrew and Aramaic; 
see Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI, 241. On p. 239 he had men- 
tioned a characeristic feature of the text, the frequent re- 
dundant use of the verb “‘begin.”” Thus 6 20, “the world that is 
to begin to pass away’”’; 8 17, “I will begin to pray before thee”; 
10 s2, “‘I knew that the Most High would begin to show this to 
you”’; 12 21, “until the time shall begin to approach,” and many 
other examples. Our English version leaves out this “begin” in 
most cases. 

So also in the Apocalypse of Baruch: 65, “another angel 
began to descend from heaven’’; 29 3, “It will come to pass when 
all is accomplished ... that the Messiah will then begin to be 
revealed.”” (Charles, The Apocalypse of Baruch, 52, Pseudepigr., 
497, does not understand this, and thinks the text corrupt.) 
Now this literary habit is not Hebrew at all, but is definitely 
Aramaic, and seemingly confined to a rather brief period.? 
Wellhausen (ibid., footnote) remarks that it is “‘ungemein 
haufig’”’ in the Gospels. The most interesting example of its use 
is in Luke 3 23, ‘Jesus was beginning to be about thirty years 
of age.” 

Other evidence, very briefly: Ap. Bar. 29s, the Aram. rel. 
pron. di is mistaken (as usual) for the conjunction. The original 
reading was: Manna will come down from heaven, “‘and there 
will eat of it in those years those who have come to the con- 
summation of time.’’ Our text reads: “they will eat of it in 
those years, because (!) they are those who have come,” etc. 
This blunder, typical in Aramaic, would not be possible in 
Hebrew. — 2 Esdr. 641, ‘“‘Thou didst make the spirit of the 
firmament’’(!); read, “‘the Spirit made the firmament” (see v. 39). 


2See Dalman, Worte Jesu, 21f.; Zahn, Evang. des Lucas, 1913, 192, note 
46; Klostermann-Gressmann, Markus, on 1 45, etc. 
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This also would be impossible in Hebrew. — 7 4s, ‘‘An evil heart 
has led us away from these”; where there is nothing to which 
the pronoun can refer, and the original text, as many have 
seen, must have been “from God” (Os }, Aramaic! not to be 
explained from Hebrew). — 9 26, the original reading was not “‘to 
the field of Arbad,”’ but “‘to the field outside” (with exactly the 
same Aramaic letters). 

Since the Semitic origin of these two apocalyses is universally 
recognized, there cannot be the slightest doubt, in view of the 
facts here presented, that both were written in Aramaic. 

There are other books to be added to the list, as will appear. 
It is obvious that those already mentioned were written for a 
reading public; equally obvious, that they can have constituted 
but a small part of the literature which was in circulation. 
Interesting especially is the testimony of the Book of Enoch, 
with its wide range including the mass of technical matter in 
the section dealing with “celestial physics’ (chaps. 72-82). This 
illustrates the fact (which we knew already) that Aramaic was 
at that time the most highly developed language of Western 
Asia. We are also given the certainty that there were many of 
the Jews who could and would read even the most abstruse 
portions of the book. A highly literary public is clearly postu- 
lated here, and the same is true elsewhere. 

“Of making many books there is no end,” said Koheleth 
(12 12), who wrote probably at about the close of the third 
century B.C. From the atmosphere of his teaching throughout 
the whole work, from the nature of the hearers whom he con- 
stantly imagines, as in this same verse, the natural supposition 
is that he is speaking of the “books” of his own people. He 
testifies to a multitude of authors and readers, but of the 
hundreds of books written in his lifetime we possess only a few. 
It cannot be doubted that the prevailing literary language of the 
Jews of that day was Aramaic; Hebrew was already the language 
of Israel’s past history, the language of the sacred writings, not 
at all the language of the people. 

The author of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, writing a genera- 
tion or more before Koheleth, wrote Aramaic better than he 
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wrote Hebrew, which “was for him a learned language” (Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament, 812). The fact is before our 
eyes in Ezra 615-18, to say nothing of 7 12-26, now very com- 
monly recognized as his own composition; see Enc. Bibl., II, 
1480; H. P. Smith, OT History, 391; Enc. Brit. (1910), X, 109; 
Hdlscher, in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des A. T., 4th ed.; 
Pfeiffer, Introduction, 826.3 The significance of this has hardly 
been seen by those who have written on the subject. The 
Chronicler and his contemporaries in Jerusalem in the middle 
of the third century ordinarily wrote Aramaic, which was then, 
had been, and continued to be, the literary language of their 
people. The author of a well-known textbook writes: “It is 
difficult to account for the fact that the middle chapters of 
Daniel [c. 245 B.C.] were written in Aramaic.” We should be 
faced with a similar puzzle if the question were raised, why 
Dumas wrote The Three Musketeers in French, instead of in 
Latin. 

Hebrew was a dead language in the time of the Chronicler, 
but was still written by learned men, with varying degrees of 
success. Some achieved an almost perfect result, others were 
plainly under the influence of Aramaic, introducing its idioms 
(Chronicles, Koheleth, Esther) and even its grammatical forms 
(Ezekiel). The sacred books were still supplemented to some 
extent after the time of the Chronicler, but perhaps less than 
we are in the habit of supposing. 

The uncanonical books written in Hebrew as learned tours de 
force were not merely for other learned men (of whom there 
doubtless were many), but sooner or later and at different times 
and places were rendered into Aramaic and became part of the 
popular literature. Such translation was very easy, and was 


3 The present writer, after renewed testing, has at last accepted the con- 
clusion of Néldeke and others, that al/ the Aram. ‘‘documents” in Ezra are 
the work of the Chronicler. Any other supposition creates too great im- 
probabilities. 

4 The Chronicler’s worst specimen of this sort is perhaps in 2 Chr 4 16, in 
the phrase: nody yon Yas ON, “Huram, the trusted counsellor of King 
Solomon.” : 
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likely to be correct. The most noted example is Ben Sira’s 
book, of which the original text has perished.’ The grandson, in 
his prologue to the Greek translation, plainly shows his belief 
that his grandfather composed the proverbs, not in his native 
tongue, but after long study of the Hebrew scriptures and in 
imitation of them. He had of course been acquainted with 
Hebrew from his childhood, however, and no one who studies 
the Greek translation of his great work can doubt that he wrote 
the sacred language with full mastery. On the remnants of 
Aramaic versions of Sirach’s proverbs which happen to have 
been preserved in the Talmud and in other rabbinical literature, 
see Dalman, Gramm., 37. 

The book of Judith was written in idiomatic Hebrew, and was 
excellently translated into Greek. It also circulated in one or 
more Aramaic versions. When Jerome undertook to render it 
into Latin, he found no Hebrew text (neither did Origen), but 
informs us in his preface to the book that he translated from a 
“Chaldee”’ manuscript, one of a number. The accuracy of this 
statement, which some had questioned, is fully demonstrated by 
Dr. E. E. Voigt, The Latin Versions of Judith, 1925, 46-54. 
The Jewish people read this capital story in their own language, 
Aramaic. 

The book of Tobit, originally composed in Aramaic, as the 
Greek plainly shows, circulated in Palestine, as few will doubt, 
from the second century B.C. onward. In this case, also, Jerome 
made his Latin version from a ‘‘Chaldee”’ text (probably derived 
from Greek), while the process which he describes in his Praefatio 
ad Chromatium et Eliodorum is not at all reassuring as to the 
accuracy of the work. But we are interested simply to know 
that the Jewish people had continued to read the book in various 
texts of their own language. The seventh-century Aramaic 
version published in 1878 by Neubauer is an interesting illus- 


8 The present writer still holds the opinion which he expressed in a paper 
read at the meeting of the Am. Or. Society at Cornell University in 1919, 
that the Hebrew of the Cairo Genizah Sirach is distinctly second-rate, and is 
largely translated from the Syriac version. At the time, this view met with 
no favor from any quarter; recently, there have appeared indications that 
others are holding it. 
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tration of the fact that Aramaic continued, down through the 
Middle Ages, to be the preferred language of the Jewish people 
in all parts of the world. 

Another excellent Hebrew tour de force was 1 Maccabees. 
There were, and continued to be, scholars who could write 
elegant Hebrew, and they wrote it perhaps as easily and naturally 
as they wrote the vernacular Aramaic. In the times of hostility 
and persecution from without, enthusiasm for both the sacred 
tongue and the native speech blazed up, especially in opposition 
to the Greek language. To patriotic Israelites, at such times, 
the language of their enemies and oppressors was a horror. 
Writings which in either form or subject matter seemed to con- 
tinue the tradition of sacred scripture were naturally written in 
Hebrew, and 1 Maccabees is an outstanding example. ‘The 
rest of the acts of Judas, and his wars, and the valiant deeds 
which he did,” etc. (9 22). ‘The rest of the acts of John, and of 
his wars, and of his valiant deeds,. .. behold, they are written 
in the chronicles,’”’ etc. (1623). These were successors of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. 

The Hebrew book was not for the common people, however, 
and it was translated into Aramaic; probably soon, though we 
have no means of knowing this. The Hebrew text seems to 
have disappeared at a very early date; see Enc. Bibl., III, 2866. 
Origen knew only an Aramaic version (ibid., 2857), and this 
undoubtedly was the language in which it had been chiefly read. 

Such popular and yet quasi-canonical literature as the Testa- 
ments of the XII Patriarchs naturally circulated in both Semitic 
languages and in several recensions, of different periods of time. 
The Hebrew was the original, as the mistranslation in the Greek 
of 6 10 suffices of itself to prove. Only fragments of the Aramaic 
have been preserved. 

The second of the two Aramaic Letters prefixed to 2 Maccabees 
is an instructive specimen of the popular literature of Jewish 
Palestine in the second century B.C. See the Journal of the 
Am. Or. Society, LX (1940), 119-150. It is natural to suppose 
that the “records” (legends) of Jeremiah and Nehemiah to 
which this document refers were also Aramaic. The letter itself 
shows that this was the written language in ordinary use. 
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Some specimens of the pagan Aramaic literature must have 
been current in Palestine. Olmstead, p. 55, mentions Ahiqar, 
and it may well be supposed that this fine example of edifying 
literature was as highly prized at Jerusalem as it was at Elephan- 
tine. Another ‘‘wisdom” document which we know to have been 
admired by Jewish readers is the Story of the Three Youths, 
which was interpolated in the Chronicler’s history and is pre- — 
served in ‘‘First Esdras’; a very interesting composition of the 
third century B.C., long ago proved (by the present writer) and 
now generally acknowledged to have been written in Aramaic. 
According to Pfeiffer, Introduction, 769, ‘‘During the Persian 
and early Greek periods there must have been a vast body of 
popular Aramaic fiction... which, though Pagan in origin, 
exercised a deep influence on Jewish writers.” 

However that may be, the facts here presented have shown, 
beyond controversy, that there was a large reading public in 
Jewish Palestine, and that the literary language of the people 
was Aramaic, the same which was in use throughout the most 
of Western Asia. The documents here enumerated cover the 
time from the fifth century B.C. to about the end of the first 
century A.D. 

Regarding the history of the language in its use by the Jews 
my own view would differ at some points from that of Olmstead. 
He supposes (p. 68) ‘‘that there had been in the second pre- 
Christian century a reaction against the folk language in favor 
of the language of the Sacred Books.’’ Some others have made 
the same conjecture, but has it the support of any real evidence? 
On the occasional use of Hebrew, see the preceding pages of this 
article. We know, in fact, of no change in the literary habit; 
nor is it easy to see any possible connection between the long- 
established use of classical Aramuic and (ibid.) ‘‘the use of the 
peasant language by the Nazarenes.” The latter dialect played 
no part whatever in the Gospels. At the bottom of p. 56, more- 
over, it is implied that there came a time when a book written 
in Aramaic was for this reason less likely to be received into the 
canon of holy scripture. We have no knowledge of any such 
time, for the two languages are expressly put on the same 
footing by the Rabbis. Hebrew and Aramaic became unac- 
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ceptable for canonicity at the same time, namely, when the 
canon was closed. 

Another subject which one could wish to have seen pursued 
farther in Olmstead’s article is that of the probable attitude of 
the Jews of first century Palestine toward the Greek language. 
The prohibition of the study of that tongue mentioned on p. 52 
is not the only example of the kind in the rabbinical writings. 
Still, prohibition was not practicable in Palestine; Greek was 
absolutely necessary, at least for all the Jewish officials and 
hardly less for very many others. But the feeling of the common 
people is quite another matter. The language of hated oppressors 
is itself hated fanatically, and that inevitably. Even in our 
more-or-less enlightened age we have seen, twenty to twenty-five 
years ago, the German tongue detested, its literature put aside, 
and its teaching banished from a multitude of schools. Read 
Ps Sol 176.: ‘‘Because of our sins wicked men are over us, 
they have assaulted us, driven us out. ...Thou, O God, wilt 
cast them down, destroy their seed from the land, raising up 
against them a foe from our own race. . . .Gird him with strength 
to shatter the wicked rulers, cleansing Jerusalem from the 
Gentiles who trample it to destruction, crushing their arrogance 
like the vessels of the potter.” 

The Jews were not an apathetic people. It is perfectly obvious 
from the content of the Four Gospels that the homogeneous 
material out of which they are constructed was composed for 
the purpose which one of them expressly declares (Jn 20 31), to 
persuade the Jewish people that Jesus was the divine Messiah, 
so long expected. This being the case, it is easy to imagine the 
folly of composing a “gospel” in the detested language of the 
enemy. 

If the question which forms the title of Olmstead’s article were 
put in this way: Could a gospel intended for the Jews of Palestine 
have been written in any other language than Aramaic? it 
would seem that the answer must be, emphatically, No. Both 
Hebrew and Greek are out of the question. A Hebrew gospel 
would not have reached the people; a Greek gospel would have 
been trampled upon. No fanatical patriot would give it a second 
look, and few of the cooler heads could see it without some 
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feeling of aversion — for the Jews of that day were like other 
human beings. Only Aramaic, the language of the popular 
literature for centuries past, could be considered, and examina- 
tion of the Gospels shows immediately that it was the language 
employed. 

Much has been said to the effect that we can have no sure 
knowledge of the Jewish Aramaic of the first century A.D. 
Suppose that all the English literature of the 19th century 
should be destroyed, while that of the 18th and 20th centuries 
remained available, would there be any difficulty in determining 
what sort of English was written in the “lost” period? The 
analogy of Aramaic is not so remote as might be supposed. 
Olmstead has very little to say on this point, but what he does 
say (pp. 52 f., 55, 73 f.) is important. 

The literary Aramaic of Western Asia was remarkably homo- 
geneous throughout its long history. A letter from the time of 
Ashurbanipal (7th century) happened to survive because it was 
written on a large potsherd (Lidzbarski, Aliaramdische Urkunden 
aus Assur, Leipzig, 1921). There are 21 fragmentary lines, good 
Aramaic, not strange. One passage explains a troublesome 
reading in the Book of Daniel, the only known parallel. In the 
Wisdom of Ahigar and the Behistun Inscription, 6th century 
(these mentioned by Olmstead), we read the familiar language; 
so also in the many important inscriptions found in Northern 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Northern Arabia; in the letters and 
documents from Elephantine (5th century); in inscriptions from 
Egypt, including a fine bit of Aramaic verse. In the Aramaic 
of the Chronicler in Ezra and of the middle chapters of Daniel, 
slight euphonic changes are taking place, but otherwise the 
language is the same; so also in the regions near to Palestine, 
in the multitude of Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions dating 
from the last century B.C. to the latter part of the third cen- 
tury A.D. A large vocabulary has been gained, while the 
morphology, the syntax, the characteristic idioms, are seen to 
have continued practically uniform throughout the centuries. 

When the Jewish Aramaic of the second century A.D. is 
examined, we see at once that there has been no significant 
change in the meantime; the paragraphs of the Megillath 
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Taanith and the official letters of Gamaliel II show this plainly. 
The p‘tl perfect passive, the suffix md of the first pers. plur., the 
rel. pron. dt, and other characteristics which soon after disappear, 
are all in living use. No one can doubt that the written Aramaic 
of Palestine in the first century A.D. was practically identical 
with Biblical Aramaic. So Dalman, Gramm., 9, concludes. The 
vocabulary of the Onkelos Targum is also familiar, and its mor- 
phology shows little that is new. It was in the third century, 
when the schools were well established in Galilee and large 
numbers poured in from Babylonia and elsewhere, that a de- 
cided change in the language took place. 

The side light on Jewish Aramaic obtained from the eastern 
dialect, Syriac, should also be mentioned. Here we see a lan- 
guage with nearly the same vocabulary, and a great literature 
that is prevailingly religious and in its beginnings under strong 
Palestinian influence, not only in the OT Peshitta (Olmstead, 69) 
but also in the Gospels (Documents, 245-270). The close relation 
to the early Jewish religious writings is obvious, and it is easy 
to see how one deeply read in the literature of both dialects 
might feel decidedly better acquainted with literary Aramaic 
than with classical Hebrew. 

I would protest, mildly, against confusing the diction of the 
Gospels with the uncouth Aramaic printed on p. 67 in Olmstead’s 
article. The quotation is from a famous anecdote, the purpose 
of which is to lampoon the Christians and their Teacher, and it 
is an intentional travesty of the words of Jesus. This appears 
plainly both in the form and in the substance of the saying. On 
the one hand, there is the intolerably clumsy repetition, and the 
unnecessary emphasis on the pronoun of the first person; on the 
other hand, the joke about ‘‘adding to” the law of Moses. The 
point of the whole humorous anecdote lies in the mock charge 
that the gospel introduced a new law of inheritance. Incidentally, 
the type of Aramaic shown in the alleged quotation would 
hardly be possible before the third century (Brockelmann, 
Vergl. Gramm., 1, 573 f., 629; Dalman, Gramm., §63, 5). 

The term “‘uncouth,” above employed, by no means applies — 
as some. have applied it — to the Aramaic language as compared 
with Greek. The present passage may illustrate. Our Greek text 
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of the phrase, “I came not to annul, but to fulfill,” ob« #\Oov 
kataddoa:, &\AG mwAnpGoa, rhythmical and _ high-sounding, 
makes an impression of originality; but the Aramaic (in the very 
words which the Greek translated) is even more concise and 
equally euphonic: Ja dthéth l’eSré, ella l’emlé. The two con- 
trasted verbs mean respectively ‘‘loose’’ and ‘‘fill,” and are 
commonly used in exactly the manner of the two Greek verbs. 

Olmstead, p. 47, mentions the accusation of some NT 
scholars, that I have “translated into Aramaic phraseology what 
is certainly Greek.” It is utterly natural that they should 
suppose this to be true, but in fact there is in the Four Gospels 
no such Greek as the reproach implies. This is the most signifi- 
cant item in the whole great chain of evidence; the Greek never 
gets away from the Aramaic, even for a single clause. Greek 
idioms which have no counterpart or standing equivalent in the 
Semitic original are not to be found in the Gospels. Everything 
that is said in this ‘“‘“Greek”’ can be said in similar words in 
idiomatic Aramaic. This extremely important fact has of course 
been unknown to the experts in NT Greek. 


It is not strange (ibid.) that those who have no wish for 
Aramaic gospels “depreciate evidence based on mistranslation,” 
refuse in fact to take notice of it. Everyone who has had much 
to do with this problem of literary genealogy knows that the 
demonstrated mistranslation is the trump card. All scribes 
make mistakes, all translators from Semitic to Greek make 
recognizable blunders — very frequently, as is shown by all the 
Greek scriptures which we can control. Some of these blunders 
are “difficult to prove,” others can be demonstrated with the 
clearness of a theorem in geometry. It is well to make the most 
exacting demands on the would-be demonstrator, but not to 
refuse to consider his evidence on the ground that it is sub- 
jective; a critical principle which the late G. F. Moore once 
characterized as ‘the methodical elimination of the element of 
human intelligence.” Our NT friends are perfectly right in 
holding retroversions and alleged mistranslations in deep sus- 
picion (the field is not a playground for sophomores), but it is 


6 Preface to Thackeray’s Josephus the Man and the Historian, p. v. 
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beyond question that the more serious slips of a translator can 
be recognized and shown conclusively — in any language. Such 
instances furnish the proof which is at once the most striking 
and the most reliable. 

In the brief ‘‘Notes on the Greek Text of Enoch’ mentioned 
near the beginning of this article may be seen examples of the 
compelling force of single mistranslations. The main purpose of 
the article was to show that the modern dabbiers in translation 
Greek (the present writer is one) have generally fixed their eyes 
on Hebrew without any serious consideration of Aramaic. A few 
of the blunders made in Enoch by the Greek translator are 
recommended to the attention of scholars who are interested to 
see how inevitable are the slips, and what utter nonsense is 
allowed to pass; in short, what the above-mentioned “trump 
cards” look like. To the argument presented, for example, in 
Enoch 75 5 there is no answer; and this may be said also of the 
proof offered in 15, 312, 545(!), 6510, 662, and 979. A fine 
example of the occasional power of a single mistranslation to 
show the character of an entire recension is to be seen in the 
“Western” text of Acts 11 2 (Documents of the Primitive Church, 
127, 142). Because of the nature of the passage in which the 
word occurs, and the accepted critical conclusion in regard to 
this and the other similar interpolations in Acts, the proof that 
the ‘‘Western” Greek text — all of it — is the result of a new 
translation from Aramaic is decisive, even without the mass of 
other evidence to the same effect. 

In the little volume entitled Our Translated Gospels, 1936, the 
principal aim of the publication is thus declared: ‘The reader 
is provided with a brief commentary on about 140 of the passages 
in the Four Gospels which have been the most difficult of inter- 
pretation’’; and there are claims of ‘‘clearness brought out of 
obscurity,” ‘‘sense substituted for nonsense,”’ etc. Here, it 
would seem, is an opportunity for anyone who really wishes to 
test the matter. In former generations it was easy to adopt the 
device of the ostrich and insist that there are no difficulties in 
the Gospels, but the most of the scholars of our own day are 
not tied to any doctrine of verbal infallibility. The problem and 
the means of solving it are exactly the same as in the Book of 
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Enoch, and because of the much greater amount of text the 
translator’s mistakes in the Gospels would be correspondingly 
numerous. The “trump cards,” in fact, are numbered by the 
dozen; proofs as conclusive as any literary demonstration can 
be. 
I am sorry that Olmstead has not seen (p. 70) that our four 
canonical Gospels, entire and just as they stand (excepting Luke’s 
prologue, John 21, and the first two chapters of Luke’s Gospel, 
which he rendered from Hebrew) are translations from Aramaic, 
for I should have been glad of his support. Mark, Matthew, 
and John were composed and published in the language of 
Israel’s own popular literature; Luke’s Gospel, published in 
Greek, was made up entirely of Semitic documents (the only 
“authentic” material) assembled and translated by Luke him- 
self. These are facts regarding which there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, for one who has seen and understood the evi- 
dence. No other hypothesis is tenable, as eventually will be 
acknowledged by all scholars. Magna est veritas, and some- 
times just because of its bulk it is a long time in coming 
through. 

I confess to some surprise at Olmstead’s assertion (ibid.): 
“The Gentile historian Luke did not know any Semitic lan- 
guage,” especially as it is made the basis of an argument. 

An interesting subject touched upon in pp. 73-75 is the ques- 
tion of “poetic structure” in the sayings of Jesus, as illustrated 
in Burney’s The Poetry of our Lord, 73, note 109. Burney 
believed that Jesus, continuing the tradition of the Hebrew 
prophetical writings, uttered his discourses in elaborate rhetorical 
form, prevailingly in verse. (Following this criterion, he natu- 
rally came to the conclusion that the chief repository of the 
authentic utterances of Jesus is the Gospel of John.) Burney’s 
metrical retroversions from all four Gospels, sometimes pleasing 
but usually doggerel, couched in the Aramaic of the third 
century A.D. (following Dalman), were not convincing. Here 
and there are passages in which the reduction to strict metric 
form brings no sense of incongruity, but in the main the im- 
position of this strait-jacket is so manifestly artificial as to be 
distressing. But another may succeed where Burney failed. 
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I would express once more my high appreciation of Olmstead’s 
article, which I hope will have a wide reading. It seems to me 
to have brought new life into the whole discussion. His argu- 
ment, as that of a scholar who has stood outside the controversy, 
will make a stronger impression than could be made by any 
argument coming from one of the disputants. I could only 
wish that he had gone into the matter a little more deeply. 
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HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


I. 


ON THE GREEK-HEBREW OF GEN 39 14, 17 
A. 


HE received text of Gen 39 14. informs us that when her 

advances were rejected by Joseph, Potiphar’s wife ‘‘called 
unto the men of her house, and spoke unto them saying, ‘See, 
he hath brought in a Hebrew unto us to mock us, he came in 
unto me to lie with me.’’’ The Hebrew for the last clause is 
"DY 229% “by 832. In the course of a study “On Certain Forms 
and Meanings of the Biblical Root 5kb” it occurred to me that 
the Hebrew was not what one might expect. The point here is 
not that ‘‘(he came unto me) to lie with me,” but rather, “with 
the demand to...” 

Some time later, in going through the Bible to determine the 
LXX correspondents for N¥/OY 33, I noted that the Greek 
translation read (elonj\Oev mpds we) A€ywr KoLunOnte per’ Euod, 
viz., "OY °ADW sond cox 8&2). The general character of the 
LXX translation of Genesis, as of the:Hexateuch in general, is 
well known,‘ and there is no reason to believe that the translator 


t Unfortunately, there does not exist for any of the Five Books of Moses 
the sort of textual analysis of the Greek-Hebrew which Driver, Margolis, and 
Montgomery, e. g., have made available for Samuel, Joshua, and Daniel 
respectively, nor even Moore and Burney for Judges and the latter for Kings. 
In this respect the textual notes in too many of the Books in Kittle’s BHs 
have really not gone beyond the earlier editions, and show only too often 
the lack of critical evaluation both of what the versions, especially the LXX, 
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deviated here from his Vorlage. Nor is there any reason to 
suspect the original character of the received text of the LXX.? 
On the other hand, there are various ways of accounting for the 
loss of an original 7px in context. 

(1) The sequence of 8 and b may have confused a scribe, so 
that original Dy °29w TONY *>8 83 became DY C)2DV5°>N NI, 

et If our WN stood one or two lines directly beneath the 
DN? (aq? “WNA)...) which occurs in the earlier part of the 


same verse, then it could have fallen out by vertical haplography. 
I went through the Hebrew manuscripts reproduced photo- 
graphically in Kahle’s Masoreten des Ostens (1913; =MdO) and 
Masoreten des Westens (1927;= MdW), in order to see how many 


have and do not have for the masoretic text; half of the daughter versions 
are ignored entirely, and the other half are employed as if they were primary 
versions. The work of Kittel himself is particularly weak in this respect. 
On the “‘masoretic” text in BH3 see JOR, XXXI (1940-41), 62 f. 

For Genesis, as for the Pentateuch as a whole, see Z. Frankel’s two im- 
portant works, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (1841) and Ueber den Einfluss 
der palastinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik (1851); Swete’s 
Introduction?, 231 ff., 315 ff.; Thackeray’s Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek, 12 ff.; Margolis’s Story of Bible Translations, Phila., 1917, 33 ff. 
Frankel’s Vorstudien has just celebrated its first centenary, with the Einfluss 
only a decade behind. It is unfortunate that Frankel’s position on the Greek- 
Hebrew was essentially identical with that of Origen 1600 years earlier, viz., 
they both assumed, incorrectly, that their current Hebrew text was original 
throughout and that the current LXX text was to be altered or interpreted 
accordingly. Nevertheless, these two studies are among the very best of 
their kind, and deserve to be known far more than they are. 

2 T note in Brooke-McLean that three cursives (dnp; =respectively 44, 75, 
106, in Holmes-Parsons) read (... mpds ye) Kabebderv per’ Euod. It is obvious 
that this reading is nothing more serious than a later adaptation of the 
original Greek to correspond exactly to the current Hebrew text, OY 3309 — 
this apart from the hitherto unnoted fact that in not one of the forty-seven 
instances in the Bible when it means “to have sexual intercourse (with)” is 
(M8 / BY) 35¥ reproduced in the LXX by xaebdw; xorpdaw is the usual equi- 
valent. It is of interest that these three cursives (designated respectively as 
f 2, k 2, f) belong to the Syrian recension of Joshua, according to Margolis 
(The Book of Joshua in Greek, inside of back cover page). The reading in 
Brooke-McLean’s cursives bw, koiunOnoouat wera cod, does not presuppose 
any such reading as 79 3398, but is purely an inner-Greek problem; see 
further below, on v. 17, § B and n. 8. 
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letters made up a line. While this sort of argument cannot be 
decisive, it is interesting to see that many of the columns take 
cir. 11-13/14 letters to a line (cf. in MdW, plates 18/2 [Deut], 
19/3 [Gen], 21/5 [I Ki], 23/7 [Gen], 25/9 [Num]), while the 
wider columns may take cir. 17 (30/14 [Ezek]), cir. 23 (28/12 
[Josh]), cir. 25 (20/4 [Isa], MdO 15 [Job]), cir. 30 (7 [Isa, Hos]), 
and cir. 35 (11 [I Chron]) letters to a line. In our own passage, 
29 letters, i. e., two lines of the more usual column (or one line 
in a wider column), stand between the first sord and our own 
assumed 70nd, thus making the argument of vertical haplo- 
graphy quite plausible.s 

(3) Nor is the possibility of accidental corruption to be ex- 
cluded by any means. This is particularly pertinent in our own 
case in light of what happened to the first 1089 in the course 
of textual transmission. De Rossi tells us (Variae lectiones .. ., 
I, ad loc.) that this 1089 “abest a Kenn. cod. 82, 111, 199,4 
a meo 683 primo, nec exprimunt Vulgatus, Syrus, et Arabs, qui 
tamen videntur potius non vertisse hebraismum, quam hoc 
verbum non legisse in suis codicibus. In meo codice ipsissima 
primi scribae manu ad marg. restitutum est.” Whether or no 
de Rossi’s explanation be correct, the fact remains that were it 
not for the evidence of a very few Hebrew manuscripts it would 
not be easy to demonstrate that Jerome’s Vulgate lacks dicere 
only because of the absense of 7089 in his Hebrew manuscript, 
especially since practically all extant exemplars of the LXX read 


3 I have not bothered to consult the many other collections of described 
and photographed manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, since no amount of 
analogy could make this suggestion of mine any more probable than the 
references to Kahle’s material; see further below, § B2, on v. 17. It is interest- 
ing that the LXX uncials described in Swete’s Introduction’, 125 ff., bear 
essentially the same relationship to each other in this respect as do Kahle’s 
Hebrew manuscripts. It is not unlikely that the physical appearance of the 
earliest LXX manuscripts was determined in great measure by that of the 
Hebrew Vorlagen. On a possible instance of vertical dittography involving 
29 letters, see below, § II. i 

4 De Rossi’s 194 is an error, as can be seen readily by checking in Kennicott 
and from a glance at the former’s Clavis (I, p. LXX) where 194 is described 
as covering Chronicles, 199 — the Pentateuch. 
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(xai etev abrots) \éyouoa (=masoretic sprd tom “VONF)I).s 
And it should be borne in mind that the dropping out of this 
first “WON? is so much more difficult to explain than our own 
nord. 

In fine, the evidence of the LXX (see also §B below on 
v. 17) and the requirements of the context in the Hebrew, 
together with the various explanations possible for the origin of 
the corruption involved, would appear to make it reasonable to 
assume that the original reading of Gen 39 14 was spd by 82 
DY "IV. Once 70nd, or perhaps just ON, fell out, the im- 
perative "15¥, now rendered impossible in the context, became 
the received 299. 


B. 


The explanation given by Potiphar’s wife in v. 14 to the men 
of her house for summoning them is repeated in v. 17 for the 
benefit of her husband. But whereas in v. 14 she complains that 
her husband “brought in a Hebrew ...to mock us, he came in 
unto me, [saying,] ‘lie with me,’ ” in v. 17 she tells her husband 
merely, ‘‘the Hebrew slave, whom you brought unto us, came 
in unto me to mock me.” 

It is clear that the whole point of the story is lacking in the 
latter verse, viz., the attempted seduction. Interestingly, this 
feature is precisely what the LXX does have: Codex Alex- 
andrinus and some others read xal eizev pou KowunOnte per’ 
éuod, while the majority of manuscripts read xal eiwev pov 
KouunOnoowar wera gov. As regards the latter reading, in spite 
of the fact that it is preserved in most of the extant LXX manu- 
scripts (and no matter how it is to be accounted for, whether 


5 According to Brooke-McLean, three cursives fmn (in addition to three 
daughter versions, Armenian, Bohairic, Ethiopic) lack Néyovoa. This is an 
inner-Greek problem, perhaps due to the efforts of a scribe who squared his 
Greek with a Hebrew manuscript which lacked sond; cf. n. 2 above for an 
instance of this harmonizing tendency in the cursive n. 

6 One has but to go through Mandelkern’s Concordance (s. sox) to 
realize how much in order here the idiomatic VN? really is; cf. verses 12, 14, 
17, 19, for the use of this ‘expression in the Joseph-Mrs. Potiphar incident. 
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by corruption or interpretation), it is clear that a Hebrew 
original JOY ADS cbs “WQN*) is quite impossible in the con- 
text.7 On the other hand, it is equally clear that the Hebrew 
underlying the reading in the A group, *2Y °330 »y DN"), is 
perfectly in order. Two lines of reasoning now present themselves. 

(1) The Hebrew text of v. 17 originally read 1397 rb ND... 
[v. 18]) 79 °290 °D8 TON °2 poy? nb oNIo-Wy “avT 
4... ip 9°72 MP). The four words, DY °29v °58 TDN, 
totalling fifteen letters and perhaps occupying one line (cf. above, 
§ A 2, on the possibility of 14-15 letters to a line), fell out 
accidentally. 

(2) Even if the Greek plus at the end of v. 17 had a Hebrew 
reading underlying it this does not at all necessarily mean that 
the latter is original. We should then be dealing with the prod- 
uct of one who wanted the narrative to run more smoothly. 
The received Hebrew is quite satisfactory in itself, and the 
original author simply left it to his readers to surmise — no 
difficult task in the context — what the glossator or translator 
actually put into the text. 


It is not easy to decide between the two possibilities. A ctudy 
of the character of the LXX translation of Genesis (cf. n. 1 
above) would appear to shift the weight of evidence in favor of 
the first possibility.* In either event, this passage would seem 
to offer additional evidence for the original character of sorb 
"DY °22V (viz., kai eizev, etc., in v. 17) in place of preserved 
Y 320? in v. u. 


7It may be noted that this Greek reading was carried over in the two 
cursives, bw, from v. 17 to v. 14; see n. 2 above. 

8 Qur problem is essentially the same as the long celebrated one in 48, 
where the Greek and other versions read the equivalent of ‘‘come, let us go 
out into the field” for the gap in the masoretic text. Whether or no these 
versions go back to an original Hebrew (cf. Frankel, Vorstudien, p. 167; 
Einfluss, pp. 55 f.; see also the more recent commentaries), the fact remains 
that the Hebrew originally must have read something like it. It is interesting 
that an original 777 8¥3) 19? (on the interjection-cohortative construction 
see JOR, XXXII [1941], 196, §4. Correct accordingly Lagarde’s objection 
to Olshausen [Symmicta, I, 57] and Kittel’s footnote in BH3, ad loc.), com- 
prising twelve letters and occupying perhaps one line, could have fallen out 
by accident quite easily. 
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In the form of footnotes in Kittel’s BH*® the above discussion 
would be summarized as follows: 

14 pr a2v> 1 prob c G °290 sord |] 17 post °3 pnxd add 
frt c G& = py 1290 °O8 TN"). 


II. 


THE CORRUPT CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF 
WEIARADTI IN JUD 11 37 


Jud 1137 informs us that when told by her father of his 
ill-fated vow, Jephthah’s daughter agreed readily to its fulfill- 
ment, continuing with, AT?) 1298) OWI OW 39D TE 
{Qere =] "piyt) 2a *bina~by mQaN} OTT Y, “Let me alone 
two months, that I may depart and go down upon the moun- 
tains, and bewail my virginity, I and my companions.’”’? 

The difficulty of °N17") is obvious. Nowhere else in the Bible 
does any human ‘“‘go down upon the mountains”; only the Lord 
does that, descending from the heavens above (cf. Br.-Dr.-Br., 
Heb. Lex., 433a, §2). In the Yalqut Shim‘oni (Horeb edition, 
701b, end of § 67) it is asked, ‘‘Is it usual for people to descend 
upon mountains? Why, they ascend mountains!” The explana- 
tion offered there, that p-inn-by means ‘‘to the Sanhedrin,” 
need not detain us. According to David Qimhi (Commentary, 
ad loc.), either Jephthah lived in a region which was higher 
than any of the hills round about, or else the narrator had in 
mind the valley which lay between Jephthah’s home and the 
hills — in either case justifying the expression ‘‘and go down 
upon the mountains.”’ Still another explanation offered as a 
possibility by Qimhi (though he himself prefers the aforemen- 
tioned, and in his Sepher Ha-Shorashim makes no reference to 
the following one) derives *N717" not from 77 but from the 
root of CF?W3) 78 in Ps 55 3. However, since 18 is difficult 


9 For the treatment of various phases of the Jephthan story by the Rabbis, 
cf. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, IV, 43-47, and the notes (106-110) 
in VI, 202-4. 
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enough in its own right, this suggestion resolves itself into a 
case of obscurum per obscurius. A fifth explanation, advanced, 
e. g., by Rashi, is that "MTV denotes “wailing,” and would find 
evidence for it in Isa 153, °933 77 bob 99 -+-% Whatever 
plausibility this suggestion might have (even allowing "N11 to 
be an elliptical expression for “weep” [=’32323 °N77°ll) is 
nullified by the context in Judges — our author would scarcely 
have written, (“Let me alone... that I may depart) and weep 
(upon the mountains) and weep (over my virginity).’”’ And 
finally, Ibn Janah interpreted *N17” as meaning ‘wander to and 
fro,” from a root 17” that has the same force as 11 (Kitab 
al-Usil, s. 11").™ 

Modern critics, where they have anything to add to what 
their medieval colleagues already said,” propose the emendation 
"ATTN, from 17 (cf. above Qimhi’s 1’), and refer to Jer 2 31, 
WT] CHY MDS YD), which is usually rendered, ‘“‘we roam at 
large.”*3 However, this emendation (inferior, I think, to Ibn 
Janah’s interpretation), as well as the various interpretations 


that are based on °N1’, is quite unacceptable for syntactical 


© Perles (Analekten, etc., 1895, 51), followed by Lagrange (Le Livre des 
Juges, 1903), emends °N7) to °AF1N), “ ‘und ich will wehklagen...’ was 
dem parallelen 7338) entsprechen wiirde. Vgl. Ps. 55, 3... Jes. 15, 3.” 
But the two words are not parallel in context; they form an obvious case of 
tautology. On the forms °A717)/°N'179), see Burney, The Book of Judges, 
1920, 323, n. 

1 This is followed, e. g., by Ben Yehudah in his Thesaurus, s. 11’, p. 2150a 
and n. 4. It may be noted that Ibn Janah offers also the suggestion that 
N77") may mean "N’?Y) “that I may go up,” citing as a case in point the 
— in 1 Sam 294, TEN ?DI uP} ] 77°85}, for which v. 9 reads & 

t2 Many modern scholars slur over the difficulty. Thus Moore (JCC on 
Judges, 1895, ad loc.), e. g., renders crm by) ena made by “That I 
may go down (upon the mountains),” and has nothing thereon in his critical 
notes. And though he refers to Doorninck (cf. n. 7 below) in Haupt’s Poly- 
chrome Bible (1900, p. 51), he retains the received *N7") in the text. 

13 It seems that Robertson Smith (apud Black, Judges, in the series The 
Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1892) was the first to propose the emenda- 
tion. It has been accepted by critics like Kittel, Cook, Ehrlich, and Budde. 
Gratz conjectured °N17D1 (Emendationes, etc., ed. Bacher, Fasc. Tert., 1894). 
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reasons. In a study “On the Cohortative and Jussive after an 
Imperative or Interjection in Biblical Hebrew” (JQR, XXXI 
[1940-41], 371-82; XXXII [1941-42], 191-205; 273-7), I have 
tried to prove that biblical Hebrew does not tolerate the simple 
imperfect after an imperative or interjection, but rather the 
cohortative or jussive. Where the imperative is followed by a 
series of verbs, if the first one be in the cohortative and the 
next one in the perfect with waéw consecutive, then the third 
verb will not revert to the cohortative. In other words, impve.+ 
cohort.(-+cohort.)+pft. wa@w consec. is acceptable; impve.+ 
cohort.+pft. waéw consec.+cohort. is found nowhere at all 
except in our passage, .-. 7998) ...°N777) 729s) oe BW. 
According to the syntax of biblical Hebrew we should expect... 
MTAN)..., or else ... VIR-NTL....4 Thus N77) has 
found no reasonable justification contextually, and is even 
precluded grammatically. 


The syntactical problem gave me considerable trouble before 
the footnote in Kittle’s BH?*, which I had read already a 
number of times, suddenly gave me what I believe to be the 


clue to its solution. Kittel suggests “1 prb "A71) (Jer 2, 31); 
al trsp in fin vs.’’"5 What good it does to read 77238)... 772>81 
ATT) DIT) DIN *binae Y, I don’t know," but the suggestion 
does lead on to something else. I had become convinced that 
n°) had no place in the passage, nor, for that matter, did it 


™ Of the hundreds of instances in the Bible involving impve.+cohort. /juss., 
there is but one that I am aware of that has even superficial resemblance to 
our construction, viz., Gen 3720, (NiN3T IMS>) wm>>wn WI) 199 wmpy)p 
:p_I9D VINA) TVW aanbar Y) MM WID8). But a closer examination 
will reveal at once that ‘8721 is not governed by the preceding interjec- 
tion 129, 

1s Apparently, A. van Doorninck (Bijdrage tot de Tekstkritiek van Richtern, 
i-xvi, 1879. The book is not accessible to me, and I know it only through 
reference in Budde and Burney) is the first one to propose that *N") stood 
previously at the end of the sentence, having come into existence as a gloss 
(“and [then] I shall go down”). 

** Budde accepts Doorninck’s transposition of *17") to the end of the 
verse, but regards the word as original. However, his argument is quite 
unacceptable; cf. also Burney’s rejection of Doorninck and Budde, and the 
last sentence in the text of this article. 
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belong anywhere else in the entire section. How then account 
for its origin? 

It will be observed that the only essential difference between 
N17") and the "MY at the end of the verse is the 7 and Y. 
In no script can these two characters be confused paleographi- 
cally, especially where the context permitted, except in an 
Aramaic cursive that was in use in the period prior to and 
during the LXX translation of the Hebrew Bible.*? Thus, e. g., 
for masoretic 197Y in Job 28 13 the LXX reads 7911 (cf. vv. 12 
and 23); for received 171) in 15 23 the LXX reads 73; for pre- 
served 4127 in 2Sam 721 the LXX reads 412. I should 
expiain the origin of °N11") as follows: "MY at the end of the 
verse was written twice by mistake in pre-LXX days, with one 
of the two being (mis?)read °N11."8 Perhaps because it came 
at the end of the line, *N77) entered the first or second line 
above, to become in the context "N1"). It is interesting to 
note that between N17") and the end of our verse there are 29 
letters. In § I above I have discussed inter alia the possibility 
of a case of vertical haplography involving precisely the same 


number of letters (viz., 29), which would point ordinarily to 
two lines of about 14 letters each (cf. ibid. for the references to 
photographic reproductions of Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Bible, as also to LXX manuscripts)."? That this intrusion of 


17 The main difference between these two characters is the bit of the shaft 
in the 7. See Schrifttafel 3 at the back of Rosenthal’s Lidzbarski prize-winning 
Die Aramaistische Forschung sett Th. Néldeke’s Veréffentlichungen, Leiden, 
1939. 

%8 Kennicott’s apparatus criticus provides many scores of instances of 
dittography and pseudo-dittography. Cf. also, e.g., K JUV JWT Q FT 
at Jer 513, and K WON YON Q WN at Ezek 4816. The mp-by of Job 13 4 
(contrary to Torczyner’s rather curious article in Tarbiz, XI [1940], 225-8) 
is but a dittograph of the immediately preceding 79 »by of v. 13. Likewise 
the second 383°) oy") of 2 Ki 1817 is a dittograph (cf. JQR, XXXI [1939-40], 
44 f. and n. 27). 

19 For discussions and instances of vertical dittography (to be used, however, 
with very great reserve), cf., e. g., Peries, op. cit., N.F., 1922, §V 4, pp. 
54-6, where will be found also the references to Mayer Lambert’s numerous 
notes in REJ touching upon the same phenomenon; N. Peters, BZ, XXII 
(1934), 1-12. In JOR, X XVI (1935-6), 138 ff. (§ IV), I believe that I have 
demonstrated the origin of xpd @pas in Job 1533 to have been in vertical 
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*N717") took place in pre-LXX days is confirmed by the fact 
that both recensions of the LXX of Judges already read xal 
KaTaPBnoopar.”° 

In fine, °N17") should be excised from the text as impossible 
both contextually and syntactically, and as having had its 
origin in an erroneously twice-written "NY. This conclusion, 


dittography from v. 32; in the accompanying n. 16 there I refer to an analogous 
case cited by Sperber on p. 81 of his Septuagintaprobleme, where els Tédos 
at the end of Ps 1011 (9 32) was in some manuscripts reduplicated at the end 
of v. 12 (33); in his discussion of GS on Ezekiel (JAOS, LVII [1938], 92-102) 
Gehman has noted (p. 93) that “In Sch ev tw tomw may have been copied 
from the line above”; and Albright’s explanation of the otherwise unknown 
I7Y in Gen 4 18 involves ‘‘a vertical dittography which confused [the variant] 
TY with the word VY, ‘city,’ occurring twice in the preceding verse (separated 
by from half a line to a full line from TY)” (JBL, LVIII [1939], 96). 

2 As pointed out already by Moore (in the Polychrome Bible), the Greek 
variants avaBjnoouar and értBynocopat are but ‘attempts to relieve the awk- 
wardness of the expression” kataBynoouat. The same is true of the readings 
in T (723N8)), P (gSer2), V (circumeam), and Armenian (ambulabo); cf. Ibn 
Janah’s interpretations above. It may be pointed out that the variant xal 
xataBonoouat in Brooke-McLean’s c (=HP 38) does not indicate at all any 
such meaning of "N17" as “to cry out against’ (note that the context in 
the Hebrew precludes the kata—element!), but is merely an inner-Greek cor- 
ruption of katraBnoopar. Cf. Ex 118, where |... “oe nbe T1379» TR, 
rendered by kal kataBnoopuat in the received LXX text, became xal xata- 
Boncopat in a few cursives. 

2t The Q "Diyt) has preserved the correct morphology. The K "My is 
not a variant "D’Y'}) (so all critics, e. g., Baer, Ginsburg, Kahle [BH3, ““K? 
*n’yy)"]. The late Aramaizing form 7291, found only in Canticles in the 
Bible, would hardly be current in the days of the author of Judges; and note 
the form WNHiY) in the verse immediately following!) except by rationaliza- 
tion. It is a textual corruption of "MY in the post-LXX square script, 
when the plene writing was so much in vogue and in which 1 and ° were 
confused paleographically (contrast the paleographic relationship of 1 and ° 
in the Aramaic cursive). The process was as follows: "NY (Sept. Vorlage) > 
"MY (scriptio plena)> °M’Y (confusion of 1/’ in the square script, giving 
rise to the supposed "M'Y7}). "My and "MY became members of the 
Q-K system only becaue they were preserved as textual variants in the 
manuscripts selected by the Masoretes for vocalization purposes. It may be 
observed that ten Kennicott manuscripts read the defective "Ny, 

In the course of a discussion of this paper in the Johns Hopkins Journal 
Club, Prof. Albright proposed another explanation of the origin of the im- 
possible "N77"), namely, that this word is the corrupted form of *N771) 
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moreover, accords perfectly with the reading in the verse im- 
mediately following our own, viz., 420) OY 1D 0 AIK now) 
OVID PPINI-PY FIN) PHY] N77. Note too IPA}, not 
19), in v. 39. 


(confusion of 1/7), “and my girl-companions,” which was itself an early 
variant of "Ny. He cited 77’ in Ugaritic, the almost universal extension of 
meaning from “‘lover, loved one” to “friend” (e. g., -& 53, —»>), and TT 
in Jer 1115, which is generally corrected by critics to the feminine vos i ied 
(cf. LXX, 9 #yamrnuévn). It would seem, however, that the biblical use of 
‘TT (‘to love’) precludes the use of *M7" in our passage in the sense of 
“girl-companions,” i.e., parallel to "NY. Thus Benjamin is the TT 
(“beloved”) of the Lord in Deut 33 12; the habitations of the Lord (712990) 
are described in Ps 842 as Nit’? (“beloved; lovely”); nor do the names 
iT7?’T. (Josiah’s mother, 2 Kings 221) and M7"? (=Solomon, 2 Sam 1225), 
or the use of "17? in the famous Parable of the Vineyard (Is 51), offer any 
support to this otherwise textually possible suggestion. And even in Jer 
1115 Israel is not the “companion” of the Lord, but the “beloved,” just as 
in Ugaritic the god Mot is the beloved (mdd[t]) of Il (cf. pp. 55 f. in Gordon’s 
Ugaritic Grammar; also s. ydd in the Glossary, pp. 99 f.). 








JEREMIAH’S FIGURE OF THE ALMOND ROD 


PEARLE STONE WOOD 


In Jer 111, 12 (ARV) we find the following words: 


Moreover the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what 
seest thou? And I said, I see a rod of an almond-tree. Then said Jeho- 
vah unto me, Thou hast well seen: for I watch over my word to per- 
form it. 


The central problem in this passage is, of course, the signifi- 
cance of the figure of the almond rod. Some commentators 
treat the almond rod as of little or no significance in itself, 
apart from the fact that the Hebrew word for almond, TP, 
forms an effective wordplay in connection with the closely 
related word, 1p¥, here translated watch. Attention has fre- 
quently been called to the similar play on words in Amos 8 1, 2. 
In this instance, however, the figure of the basket of summer 
fruit carries the same significance as, and adds color to, the idea 
of the end, which it suggests. It seems probable that the com- 
plete interpretation of Jeremiah’s figure likewise discovers some 
significance in the almond rod in addition to the play on words. 

Many have sought this richer meaning by interpreting the 
almond, not primarily in terms of a rod, but rather in terms of 
the tree, or a branch or twig of the tree. The tree is believed 
to have received its name, 1p, or “the waker,” from its habit of 
blooming earlier than any other tree in Palestine. Beautiful 
passages have been written about the theme of a young, dis- 
couraged prophet roaming the countryside in late winter, 
discovering an almond tree about to burst into bloom, and 
taking on new hope as he interprets this early token of spring 
as a symbol of Yahweh’s watchfulness. 


* Gesenius, Hebrew and English Lexicon, 1850. 
99 
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This interpretation, however, presents difficulties. One diffi- 
culty has been effectively stated by A. C. Welch,? namely, that 
this figure of speech, so interpreted, does not seem an appropriate 
introduction to the message which the prophet was about to 
utter. Welch assumes that what the prophet saw was a withered, 
hopeless branch, or rod. 

The translation of PY as almond-tree is open to question. 
“Ip is generally understood in the sense of almond, or almond- 
nut. 

A third difficulty is the fact that the text, though meager in 
detail, does specifically state that it was a rod that Jeremiah 
saw.4 

The meanings which commentators find in this passage do 
not seem to be determined by the significance which they attach 
to the key words, Tpv bpp, or almond rod. Regardless of 
whether he places primary emphasis upon the pun or upon some 
symbolism of the almond-tree the commentator has a good 
chance of arriving at either of two conclusions or a combination 
of them. Jeremiah’s experience as a whole is interpreted as con- 
veying to him either the certainty of the fulfillment of Yahweh’s 
purpose, or the imminence of such fulfillment, or both. Neither 
of these interpretations treats the almond as a symbol of the 
content of the message which Jeremiah is commissioned to 
speak. The nature of Yahweh’s purpose is not revealed. 

There are several passages which suggest that in Hebrew 
religious traditions symbolical meaning was attached to the 
flowering of the almond rod, and therefore, by association, 
to the rod itself. 

In Heb 94 is reference to a tradition that in the holy of 
holies of the tabernacle there was kept a ‘‘rod of Aaron that 
budded.”” In Num 17 16-26 (1-11 ARV) there is an account of 


2 Jeremiah, 1928, 47. 

3 See the lexicons and Peake, New Century Bible, Jeremiah, I, 32. 

4 bpp refers elsewhere in the OT to a rod, or staff. I find no justification 
for interpreting 7P as any part of a growing tree, or even as an untrimmed 
branch that has been cut or broken off. Even in Gen 3037 (See Brown, 
Driver and Briggs) it is indicated that the rods are to be trimmed to the 
point of removing some of the bark. 
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the circumstances under ‘which a rod was placed before the ark 
of the covenant, and an interpretation of its significance. After 
the children of Israel had murmured against Aaron and Moses, 
Yahweh caused the rod of Aaron, representing the tribe of Levi, 
to bud and blossom and bear ripe almonds. After the rod was 
shown to the children of Israel Yahweh said to Moses, “Put 
back the rod of Aaron before the testimony to be kept for a 
token against the children of rebellion; that thou mayest make 
an end of their murmurings against me, that they die not” 
(ARV). There apparently was a tradition at the time this 
account was written to the effect that an almond rod, which 
flowered magically as a revelation of Yahweh’s will, had been 
placed before the ark in the tabernacle and was regarded as a 
warning to the children of Israel not to rebel against Yahweh. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that, according to 
Ex 25 33 ¢. (also 37 19 £.), the candlestick in the tabernacle was 
ornamented with cups designed as almond blossoms. 
Another significant passage is Ezek 7 10: 


Behold, the day, behold, it cometh: thy doom is gone forth; the rod 
hath blossomed, pride hath budded.s 


The setting indicates that the significance of this rod is closely 
related to, if not identical with, that of Num 17 16-26 (1-11, 
ARV). 

Whether the clause, “thy doom is gone forth,” is part of the 
original text or an early addition, as its omission from the 
Greek suggests, it serves in either case as an interpretation of 
the context. However, it is not indispensable. If we omit it 
the verse will read: 


Behold, the day, behold, it cometh; 


The rod hath blossomed, pride hath budded. 


If we read this verse in the light of Num 17 16-26, the diffi- 
culties which some have felt in accepting or interpreting the 


5 The word for rod here is 799, rather than bpp, asin Jer 111. bpp appar- 
ently is interchangeable with 79, at least in several meanings. The two are 
used in parallelism in Jer 4817. Compare Cornill, Das Buck Jeremia erklart, 
1905, 7, and Mackie, s. v. “Rod,” in HDB, IV, 291. 
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clause, ‘‘pride hath budded,” seem to me to disappear. The 
Hebrew word here translated pride is ]i7}, and is to be under- 
stood in the sense of presumptuousness. The word translated 
hath budded is 11). It is also used in the sense of breaking out, 
as in the case of leprosy and other eruptions.® It is also used in 
Ps 92s (7, ARV) in the sense of the flourishing of the wicked 
who are about to be punished. 

According to Num 17 16-26, it was the presumptuousness of 
rebellious Israeiites that caused Yahweh to establish the flower- 
ing almond rod as a warning to sons of rebellion. In Ezek 7 10 
we find the same elements: the budding, or breaking out, of 
pride or presumptuousness; the impending judgment of Yahweh; 
and the symbol of the flowering rod. 

In Eccl 125 we find the clause, ‘‘And the almond-tree shall 
blossom.”” Unfortunately, the entire context of this passage is 
too obscure to throw much light upon the meaning of this 
clause. However, without attempting to interpret the passage 
in which the clause occurs, one may venture a few comments: 

First, it has already been pointed out above that the word 
“tree,” following ‘‘almond,” not only is not required by the 
Hebrew, but perhaps is unjustifiable. 

Secondly, ‘‘blossoms”’ (or, ‘‘shall blossom,”’ etc.) is recognized 
as the best supported translation of the disputed verb-form, 
PR. 

Thirdly, commentators have reached no general agreement 
about the interpretation of this passage. 

Fourthly, vague as the meaning of the context is, its mood is 
fairly clear. The general outlook is one of disintegration or 
disaster. So far as this goes, it is in a general way in keeping 
with the passages which we have already considered. 

It now appears that if the almond rod in Jer 1 11, 12 symbolizes 
the judgment of Yahweh against a rebellious people, it is a 
strikingly appropriate symbol of Jeremiah’s oft-repeated message 


6 See Lev 13 39, 14 43, et cetera. 

7 This translation is supported by the LXX, the Vulgate and the Syriac. 
It is followed by the ARV and by J. M. P. Smith in The Old Testament, 
An American Translation. It is recognized by Barton, Delitzsch, Genung, 
Jastrow, Williams, Wright, and Young. 
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of doom. With this now goes the second part of the passage: 
“Thou hast well seen: for I watch over my word to perform it.” 

For as Cornill® has noted, Jeremiah uses the word Tp® in a 
peculiar sense: it means ‘“‘watch” in the sense of a foreboding 
of evil, as of a leopard ‘‘watching against their cities’ (Jer 5 6), 
and specifically of Yahweh, who ‘“‘watches over them for evil” 
in enforcing his word (Jer 44 27-29).9 

In the light of these quotations it seems evident that the 
statement, “I watch over my word to perform it,” means that 
the imminent performance of Yahweh’s word will spell dis- 
aster to a wayward people. It is therefore in perfect parallelism 
to Jeremiah’s reference to the almond rod if we have correctly 
interpreted that rod. 

It will be noted that of the passages quoted in the foregoing 
discussion Ex 25 33,34 (cf. Ex 37 19,20), Num 17 16-26, and 
Ez 7 10 are from priestly sources. The book of Hebrews idealizes 
the function of priesthood. In the case of Eccl 125 there are 
reasons for believing that the author was familiar with priestly 
tradition.” These associations remind us that Jeremiah is him- 
self called, ‘‘Of the priests that were in Anathoth”’ (Jer 11, ARV). 

Such an interpretation of Jeremiah’s use of the almond rod 
has the following points to commend it: First, there is the fact 
that it seems to be better supported by Hebrew tradition. 
Secondly, the almond rod becomes an effective symbol of the 
content of the prophet’s message, not a mere assurance that 
Yahweh is about to fulfill some purpose, the nature of which is 
not revealed in this passage. Thirdly, this interpretation does not 
depend upon the translation of Tp in an unusual sense. Fourthly, 
it does not disregard the simple statement of the text that 
it was a rod, rather than a tree or a branch or a twig, that 
Jeremiah saw. 


8 Das Buch Jeremia erklart, 1905, 7, 8. 

9 Compare also Jer 31 28, which is either from Jeremiah himself or dependent 
upon him. Also, Dan 9 14, which is dependent upon Jeremiah. 

% Cf. Williams, Cambridge Bible, Ecclesiastes, 1922, pp. ix, xl; McNeile, 
An Introduction to Ecclesiastes, 1904, 2, 9. 





THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TERM 05%) IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


OSBORNE BOOTH 


BETHANY COLLEGE 


A. The Meanings of the Word OBWD 


N THIS investigation, all occurrences of the word ‘D in 
which the text was not reasonably clear were discarded. 
Likewise, those passages which were demonstrably dependent 
upon earlier passages in which also the word appeared, were not 
used. The only exception to this was in the work of the Chron- 
icler, in which so much of the material is secondary. The 412 
occurrences which remain for the investigation appear in four- 
teen different groups of the OT writings (see chart). Though 
this order cannot be strictly chronological, it seemed advisable 
to group the passages with reference to the general types of 
writings, as well as according to dates. For example, a glance 
at the chart shows that one half of the occurrences of the word 
‘D appear either in the prophets or in the book of Psalms. 
In the first group, Judges and Samuel, it was found that in 
six of the fifteen passages in which the word 'D appears, its prob- 
able meaning is “‘manner”’ or “‘custom,”’ as in the following verse: 


Ju 187... and they saw the people who were within it dwelling in 
security, according to the 'D of the Sidonians, quiet and trustful. 


This meaning was then adopted as meaning number 1. As 
other meanings were encountered, they also were assigned 
numbers, for convenience in reference. All told, there are eleven 
distinguishable meanings for the word, although one of them, 
“proper administration of law by man,” is given as a sub- 
meaning (see chart). 


t Following the suggestion of Biblia Hebraica (3rd ed.), 396, and changing 
Navi’ to AV’, to agree with OYI"NY. The meaning of 'D is the same. 
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For about one third of the occurrences of the word there are 
two possible meanings, either of which may be correct. For 
that reason, the figure 541, representing the total number of 
meanings, is used as the basis for percentage figures, rather 
than 412, the total number of occurrences of the word. 

The use of several of these meanings is of more than passing 
interest. The first one, ‘“‘manner” or “custom,” is probably the 
correct meaning in six? of the fifteen occurrences of the word 'D 
in Judges and Samuel. Other passages in which it is a suitable 
meaning are found chiefly in the early historical writings.? It 
thus seems that “manner” or “‘custom”’ was an early meaning 
for the word, perhaps the earliest, but later was seldom used. 
One fourth of the occurrences of 'D in the OT may have mean- 
ing 6, ‘“commandment of God.” The contrast of the use of this 
meaning to the sparing use of meaning 5, “commandment of 
man,” is a clear indication of the tendency of the Hebrews to 
ascribe a divine origin to practically all of their laws. Meaning 
8a, ‘proper administration of law by man,” may be the correct 
meaning for the word in forty-six passages, most of which are to be 
found in the prophets* and the book of Proverbs. It is surpris- 
ing, however, that only two of the sixty-four occurrences in the 
Psalms could have this meaning. Here 'D is much more likely 
to refer to the administration of law, not by man, but by God. 


B. The Interrelationship of the Various Meanings for OBWD 


These eleven distinguishable meanings for the word’ may be 
separated into three groups, each of which centers about one 
phase of the conception of 'D. The first of these groups, con- 


2 Ju 1312, 187; 1 Sam 89, 811, 1025, 27 11. 

3 In each of the two passages listed in the Psalms, and in two of the three 
in the Chronicler, another meaning is preferable. 

4A large proportion of the thirty-two passages in the prophets in which 
this is a possible meaning for 'D are the same ones listed under meaning 7, 
“that which should be.’’ These two meanings are closely related, one the 
really being included in the other. 

5 There is nothing in any way new about these meanings. They are all 
to be found, stated in slightly different words, in the lexicons of Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs; of Gesenius-Buhl; and of Gesenius-Robinson. 
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taining only meaning 1, “‘manner”’ or ‘“‘custom,”’ depends upon 
the criterion ‘‘what is the customary thing.”” The second group 
includes meanings which apparently have behind them a def- 
initely promulgated body of law: ‘‘judicial decision” (3); 
“case for decision’ (4); ‘commandment of man’’ (5); ‘‘com- 
mandment of God” (6); ‘administration of law by man’’ (8); 
“proper administration of law by man” (8a); ‘‘administration 
of law by God” (9); and “litigation” (10). The third, based 
upon the idea of “‘the right,” includes the meanings “rightful 
due” (2); “that which should be” (7); and “proper administra- 
tion of law by man”’ (8a). 

These groups are not mutually exclusive; one meaning, 
“proper administration of law by man’’ (8a), appears in two 
groups, and in many passages ' may have either of two mean- 
ings. However, there are evidently three basic factors underlying 
the fundamental conception of ‘9: the custom, the law, and the 
right. Of these groups the first, based upon custom, seems the 
original. As custom does not develop from law, but law from 
custom, it is probable that the meaning of this word traveled 
in the same direction.* The number of early passages where the 
meaning “‘manner”’ or “custom” is found bears this out. 

The evidence bearing on the other two groups of meanings is 
not so clear, but seems to indicate that meanings based upon 
the idea of “the law” are more ancient than those based upon 
the idea of ‘‘the right.’ Under the section ‘“‘Judges and Samuel,” 
only three passages’ could have a meaning from this latter group; 
one of these is probably as late as the deuteronomistic writings, 
and another deals with the acceptance of bribes by O'0DW. 

The priority of the legal concept to the idea of right is prob- 
ably to be explained by the Hebrew belief in divine origin of 
law. An early picture of Yahweh portrays him as a judge: 


Ju 1127... let Yahweh, the judge this day, judge between the chil- 
dren of Israel and the children of Ammon. 


6In this connection, note Fahlgren, Sedaka, nahestehende und entgegen- 
gesetzte Begriffe im A.T., Uppsala 1932, 136; and Hertzberg, “‘Die Entwicklung 
des Begriffes miSpat im A.T.,” ZAW, 1922, 267 and 273. 

71Sam 212f., 83; and 2Sam 815—the last of these possibly deuter- 
onomistic (See Bewer, Literature of the OT, 232). 
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The result of such judicial procedure is not difficult to imagine. 
Before Amos, the customary idea of international justice was 
the discomfiture of Israel’s enemies. Israel was always right. 
The function of a 05¥, human or divine, was to fight against 
those who would pervert justice ('D), i. e., to defeat the enemies 
of Israel. The one who thus by violent means had established 
justice was the one authorized to give the law. That is what 
Jephthah had in mind when he made his demand upon the 
elders of Gilead. These decisions were probably in a large 
measure the application of established customs, and represented 
the transition from custom to law. 

So it was with Yahweh. He had proved his right to his posi- 
tion by “judging” Israel — by his defeat of Israel’s enemies, 
the Egyptians. A grateful (and foresighted) people made their 
covenant, and his commandments became their law. This 
divine law included both the ‘‘apodictic’”’ law, which was always 
associated with Yahweh, and the ‘“‘casuistic’® law which they 
had found in Palestine. Probably legal decisions'® and the 
crystallization of social custom™ further increased the amount 
of this law. It was because Yahweh was the chief administrator 
of justice that so much of the law was considered of divine 
origin.” 

Through contact with this divine law, a highly developed 
sense of right and wrong emerged. In the early days it was 
Israel which was in the right, but the deuteronomistic writers 
(aided by the perspective of time, and the fact that they were 
explaining the misfortunes of others) could point out that it was 
when the tribes had sinned that they were sold into slavery. 
Thus the conception of 'D, which probably was first identified 
with custom, became early hardened into law, which, at least by 
the time of the covenant, was considered to be of divine origin. 


8 Ju illiof. 

9 For a discussion of these terms, see Alt, Die Urspriinge des israelitischen 
Rechts, Leipzig, 1934. 

0 Ex 21 31, 

1 Ex 219. Note Fahlgren, op. cit., 126. 

12 Note Herntrich, ‘‘Der at.liche Begriff 08Y0,"" Theologisches Worterbuch 
sum NT, III, 1938, 924. 
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Based at least in part upon obedience to this divine law was the 
acute awareness of right and wrong, characteristic of the relig- 
ion of Israel. 

In the late writings of the OT, notably the late prophets and 
Psalms,* the ideas of judgment and salvation are very close. 
Frequently this judgment was directed against the enemies of 
Israel*4 or the evil ones within Israel.*s Such passages bring the 
second and third groups of meanings (based upon ‘‘the law” and 
“the right’) very close together, while the first group (based 
upon “‘custom’’) has dropped from view. When it falls in the 
third group, ‘ here means ‘“‘that which should be” with regard 
to place or relationship (i. e., the nation or person is in the 
proper position with relation to other nations or persons). In 
contrast to the pre-exilic prophets, the proper place for Israel 
was an elevated one. The proper position for the pious individual 
was one of freedom from the oppression of the O°9Y7. And 
Yahweh, the ODW of Israel, was the one who would accomplish 
this 'D.° This type of judgment was of course a two-edged 
affair. The oppressed individual was to be saved when his 
adversary was condemned; the nation was to be restored to its 
rightful place when the oppressing nation was destroyed. This 
side of the conception of the word 'D concerns the YDW and the 
administration of law. We have here, in what was probably 
the final development in the idea of ‘9, a return to the early 
idea of Yahweh as an administrator who judged his people by 
destroying their enemies. Once again, Israel, out of bitter need, 
has come to have faith in Yahweh; has come to believe that 
salvation may be achieved through a God who will accomplish ‘9. 


33 In twenty-six of the sixty-four occurrences in the Psalms, ‘9 may mean 
“administration of law by God” (9). 

4 Isa 345; Ps98f, 

1 Mal 35; Ps 917. 

% Note Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, 275. ‘Das Richten Jahwa’s 
besteht darin, das er einem jeden, und insbesondere seinem Volke, den ihm 
gebiihrenden Platz verschafft.” 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Introduction to the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer, New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1941, pp. xiii+917, $4.00. 


The appearance of Dr. Pfeiffer’s monumental Introduction will probably 
form an important landmark in the history of Old Testament studies. In 
the first place it is the largest book of its class which has appeared in English 
for several generations, as well as one of the most competent. In the second 
place it marks the end of an era of systematic research in this field. We 
heartily congratulate the author on his achievement. 

Pfeiffer’s work has many excellent features. No other recent Introduction 
has presented different points of view so completely or has exhibited wider 
acquaintance with pertinent modern literature. No Introduction known to 
the reviewer describes the contents of individual books more completely or 
systematically. This feature alone should prove immensely useful to teachers 
of Bible in colleges and seminaries, and the specialist can frequently learn 
from it, since it is easy to lose sight of the panorama while engaged in close 
examination of details. The 56 pages devoted to a survey of OT text and 
versions will be welcomed by all students and teachers; in many ways this 
section ranks among the best parts of the book. Another admirable feature 
is the attention paid to bibliography and indices, which cover nearly 70 
closely printed pages and immensely facilitate the task of the student and 
scholar who uses Pfeiffer’s book. While the bibliography is not complete, it 
is well selected and includes many books and articles of importance which 
are generally overlooked or disregarded by English-speaking Protestant 
scholars. 

Before comparing the book in detail with other Introductions, it is well to 
consider its scope and purpose. The reviewer cannot deal fairly with the 
book without recognizing the author’s intentions in writing it. His inten- 
tions are stated explicitly on p. xii: ““Throughout the book I imagined myself 


speaking to a class including college undergraduates, divinity and graduate 
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students, ministers, and even interested laymen.” For this reason the author 
has in general ruled out all linguistic and philological discussions. No Hebrew 
type is employed in the book and transliterated Hebrew words are rare. 
Exceptions to this rule may be noted, e. g., on pp. 466 ff. (dealing with the 
vocabulary of II Isaiah) and pp. 642 f. (technical and liturgical terms in the 
Psalms). The list of transliterated Egyptian expressions on p. 468 is dis- 
figured by misprints, but no student can possibly be led astray by them. 

In the light of the author’s purpose we may make fair comparisons with 
such standard works as Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament (ninth edition, 1913) and Eissfeldt’s Einleitung (1934 — cf. Bewer’s 
review, JBL, 1936, pp. 159 ff.). Driver’s work was intended for advanced 
students and scholars, and adequate knowledge of Hebrew was presupposed; 
after a generation his work has lost little of its value, thanks to its unequalled 
philological apparatus and its meticulous accuracy, combined with good 
judgment. Eissfeldt’s book is intended both for the group to which Driver 
addressed himself and to the wider class of readers presupposed by Pfeiffer. 
Though Eissfeldt uses Hebrew characters, Hebrew words do not appear in 
his book more frequently than in Pfeiffer’s. Both Eissfeldt and Pfeiffer write 
broadly, with constant emphasis on literary aspects of the OT; Pfeiffer’s book 
is larger aud more encyclopaedic in its scope, while Eissfeldt’s is more homo- 
geneous and is more organically planned. Pfeiffer gives the views of different 
scholars, often in considerable detail, while Eissfeldt contents himself as a 
rule with presenting his own conclusions (with suitable acknowledgements to 
others). 

The most unexpected characteristic of Pfeiffer’s work is the insignificant 
part occupied by archaeology, employing this term in its broadest sense to 
cover all written and unwritten remains of the ancient Near East. Though a 
full decade elapsed between the decipherment of the R&is Shamrah tablets and 
the appearance of his book, the author refers to them only three times. The 
Lachish Letters are not mentioned at all, nor are the Ostraca of Samaria. 
The author seldom refers to the vast storehouse of contemporary documenta- 
tion provided by the inscriptions of Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, and anepigraphic archaeological remains are apparently passed over 
in complete silence. It is true that scholars of the rank of George Foot Moore 
and W. R. Arnold (both teachers of the author) used to speak contemptu- 


ously of archaeology, and the author may have been swayed unconsciously 
by their attitude. However, it seems more likely that he has decided to 
limit his presentation to accepted methods of literary criticism in order to 
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escape the many pitfalls with which the use of archaeology is beset. The 
student is at least saved from exposure to innumerable complex problems 
and premature hypotheses. 

For similar reasons, we may suppose, the author has not utilized any of 
the new linguistic data or new philological techniques, thanks to which our 
approach to problems of Hebrew linguistic and literary history has been 
revolutionized in the past few years. Since we shall have occasion to deal 
with these matters in various connections below, we need not dwell on them 
here. 

In the following paragraphs we shall briefly survey the more significant 
positions taken by the author, in the light of recent progress. Owing to lack 
of space we shall make no attempt to deal with relatively minor details. 

Pfeiffer’s characterization of the J document in Chapter II is beautifully 
done and shows full appreciation of the literary excellence of this source. 
His date for J, not earlier than Solomon nor later than Jehoshaphat, is prob- 
ably a little too high; cf. the reviewer’s remarks in From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (FSAC), 190 f. On the other hand, his judgment of the historical 
content of J is surprisingly uninfluenced by the archaeological discoveries of 
the past two decades; he consistently employs antiquated data and super- 
seded authorities. On page 151 he states: ‘“‘The genuine traditions of ancient 
Israel are confined to the stories of Joseph, Moses, and the invasion of Canaan. 


The rest is an adaptation from Canaanitic and other sources.” This sweep- 


ing generalization does not agree at all with recent discoveries, not one of 
which is mentioned either directly or indirectly. Every so often, however, 
one encounters a fine observation, showing clearly that Pfeiffer’s own judg- 
ment tends to be superior to the sources from which he draws. For example, 
on p. 149 he writes: “Although his religion was profoundly nationalistic and 
his god the God of Israel, the author of J seems to have conceived long before 
Amos a far more advanced religion, freed from national limitations, from 
emphasis on external worship.”’ It is true that on p. 580 Pfeiffer falls again 
under Wellhausenist influence and asserts that ‘Amos had no forerunners” 
in the revolutionary discovery of monotheism. When he adds “‘at least our 
extant sources know none,” he indicates realization of the simple fact that 
there are no extant prophetic sources prior to Amos. The reviewer believes 
that J reflects the theological point of view of Amos’s prophetic precursors 
(FSAC 191 etc.) of the ninth century. 

Chapter III deals with the S(eirite) document, which represents Pfeiffer’s 
principal original contribution to OT criticism. S corresponds very closely 
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to Smend’s J 1 and Eissfeldt’s L in the first eleven chapters of Genesis; there- 
after it diverges from them and includes mainly matter of supposed Edomite 
origin, as well as passages derogatory to Israelite tribes, such as most of 
Gen 14 and 36, Simeon and Levi's attack on Shechem, Reuben’s incest, 
Judah and Tamar. Pfeiffer even attempts to differentiate between S, and 
S,. However, the “‘S’’ document cannot safely be considered as an indepen- 
dent source; it is far too heterogeneous both in content and in style. 
Chapters 14 and 19 deal almost exclusively with territory which formed 
part of Moab in historical times. Mowinckel’s penetrating (though often 
wholly inadequate) treatment of the sources of Gen 1-11 (cf. JBL, 1938, 
230 f.; 1939, 87-103) appeared in 1937, apparently long after this section of 
Pfeiffer’s work had been completed. Similarly the author’s treatment of the 
E document in Chapter IV (pp. 168 ff.) was obviously written before the 
appearance of the pertinent monograph by Volz and Rudolph in 1933 (duly 
recorded, however, on p. 141). 

Chapter V is a very compact discussion of the Book of Deuteronomy, 


which the author distributes among four successive editors, who wrote between 
621 and 400 B.C. However, nearly three-fourths of the book is attributed to 
the edition of 621 B.C., so Pfeiffer’s attitude is conservative when compared 


to that of Hélscher and other more recent students. In view of our almost 
total lack of extra-biblical material for comparison with the laws of Deuter- 
onomy it may be doubted whether it is possible to analyze the literary history 
of Deuteronomy with such precision; for the reviewer's standpoint see pro- 
visionally FSAC 241, and on the language of the editorial additions from 
the late seventh century B.C., see provisionally Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., 
No. 73, pp. 20 f. The reviewer believes that the legal content of the book is, 
in general, much older than the seventh century, and that the hortatory 
portions belong, in the main, to the time of Josiah. 

Chapter VI, on the Priestly Code, treats it ‘‘as a fifth century midrash, or 
historical commentary, on JED.”” The term midrash seems very forced as a 
characterization of the Priestly Code, the contents of which present so stereo- 
typed a form when compared with the other pentateuchal documents. The 
fifth-century date appears quite impossible to the reviewer, on many grounds, 
such as the philological argument and the total lack of any allusion to the 
political or cultural Persian background of the age (contrast p. 257). No one 
has yet established any Aramaic influence on the Hebrew of P. When one 
considers the kind of Hebrew written by Nehemiah’s secretary or editor, 
which is saturated with Aramaisms in syntax and vocabulary and which 
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reads in places like translated Aramaic, or the even later Hebrew employed 
by the Chronicler, early in the fourth century (see below), a fifth-century 
dating for P becomes incredible. On the other hand, the Hebrew of P is 
different from JE, as well as from the highly rhetorical Hebrew prose which 
became popular in the late seventh century (see above). H. L. Ginsberg has 
recently directed attention to a remarkable parallel between the Hebrew 
style of P and the business style used by an Aramaic scribe of the sixth 
century. Such stylistic parallels need to be multiplied before they are decisive 
in themselves, but since they can and often do cross linguistic boundaries 
without difficulty, they are very significant. P was evidently edited by 
temple-scribes who were accustomed to legal and business usage, and who 
did their best to utilize documentary sources wherever such documents 
could be found. The reviewer is convinced that P was edited and in large 
part written in the sixth century, but that its matter is in general much 
older (a view in which he seems to be in theoretical agreement with Pfeiffer). 
The cultic material of P has been very little influenced by the practice of the 
Second Temple, but tries to get behind the practice of the First Temple to 
the traditional usage of the Tabernacle. The simple fact that P never alludes 
to the Temple at all should be a sufficient clue to his purpose, which was to 
purify the cult of Yahweh from paganizing accretions and to return to Moses. 

Some important points need correction or clarification. E. g., the author’s 
statement on p. 193 that the spirit of God is represented as brooding “like a 
bird on an egg,’”’ (Gen 1 2) is now definitely disproved by the discovery that 
the verb rip (so, not rkp) appears repeatedly in the Ugaritic epic of Dan’el 
in the clear meaning of “hover,” or better “‘soar,” of eagles (vultures). The 
late J. P. Peters was, accordingly, correct; see JBL, XXX, 44-54, and 
XXXIII, 81-86. This alleged mythological parallel with Phoenicia must be 
discarded entirely. On the other hand, the reviewer agrees with the author 
that there is a certain relationship between the cosmogony of Gen 1 and 
Phoenician cosmogony; cf. his remarks JBL, XLIII, 363 ff. 

The date of the Table of Nations (p. 206), which is assigned to the period 
710-610 B.C., can no longer be securely maintained. Until three or four 
years ago the reviewer held a similar date (‘‘about the end of the eighth 
century,” Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, 1936, p. 25a), but he has since 
(FSAC 191) recognized that such a low date can no longer be defended and 
that the nucleus, at least, of Gen 110 must go back to the tenth century. 
Not a word is said about a number of important peoples which came into 
the limelight of history in the eighth and seventh centuries. The author’s 
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attribution to S, and P, though essentially the usual one, scarcely does justice 
to the unity of the chapter. Priestly editing of an older document, with 
little or no change in its content, seems much more probable to the reviewer. 

Chapter VII, The Codes of Laws in the Pentateuch, is one of the longest, 
as well as most up-to-date and most useful chapters in Pfeiffer’s work. He 
has clearly expended a great deal of effort on his analysis of the juristic and 
chronological relationship of the various more-or-less fragmentary corpora of 
laws imbedded in the Pentateuch. Pfeiffer has used Alt’s epoch-making 
monograph, Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts (cf. the reviewer's re- 
marks, JBL, LV, 164 ff.), to great advantage; Alt’s fundamental distinction 
between casuistic and apodictic law is well developed and adequately pre- 
sented. The reviewer would attribute the present form of the laws con- 
tained in the Book of the Covenant to a period over three centuries later than 
Pfeiffer’s date, i. e., to the ninth century instead of to “before 1200 B.C.” 
(p. 215). {n this respect he agrees with Morgenstern against Pfeiffer, though 
he fully agrees with the latter against the former on the character and origin 
of these laws. Moreover, it is probable that both the formulation and content 
of these laws had changed little for centuries before they assumed their 
extant wording (as far as the civil law in question is preserved). In general, 
Pfeiffer might perhaps have laid more emphasis on the fact that our penta- 
teuchal laws are only the rearranged remains of a considerable number of 
different corpora, all of which were believed by their editors and compilers to 
go back to the age of Moses. He has repeatedly attempted to differentiate in 
detail between successive editions and stages of individual groups of laws — 
always a precarious task when original contemporary documents are not 
available. For example, the reviewer is very skeptical about the author’s 
detailed reconstruction of the history of the Decalogue (pp. 228 ff.), since 
the evidence is exclusively literary-critical. While the present form of the 
Decalogue may well be secondary and may represent some kind of com- 
promise between variant forms, the recital of succinctly expressed ethical 
prescriptions in one form or another goes back to the middle of the second 
millennium in both Egypt and Mesopotamia. It is very hard to escape the 
conviction that the Israelite Decalogue goes directly back to an oral source 
antedating the late seventh century B.C. and probably antedating the late 
eighth century (time of Hosea), as pointed out by S. Spiegel (Pfeiffer, p. 
231, n. 10). 

Chapter VIII (pp. 271 ff.) is devoted to the poems in the Pentateuch and 
is prefaced by a brief statement (only a page) describing the character of 
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Hebrew verse and meter. Strangely enough, there is no reference here or 
elsewhere to the work of men like Ley and Sievers on the basic principles of 
Hebrew metrics. W. R. Arnold’s learned study of Aristoxenus of Tarentum 
is no substitute, since this study is largely irrelevant and disregards ancient 
Oriental material entirely. Sievers’ general conclusions have been remarkably 
sustained by subsequent analysis of Accadian and Egyptian metrics. The 
essential clue to the origin of Hebrew metrics will before long be provided by 
intensive research on Ugaritic meter (cf. provisionally Gordon, Ugaritic 
Grammar, pp. 79 ff., on the stylistic form of Canaanite poetry). It may be 
observed in passing that continued study of Ugaritic verse has strikingly 
corroborated the reviewer's contentions in 1922 (‘‘The Earliest Forms of 
Hebrew Verse,” Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 11, 69 ff.) and 1932 (JPOS XII, 22 f., on 
which cf. H. L. Ginsberg, Orientalia, 1936, 71). Since it is already certain 
that Phoenician and Hebrew poetry were to a large extent word-for-word 
echoes of Canaanite verse, it follows that there must have been a prosodic 
revolution when the Canaanite inflectional endings were lost and word-accent 
and vocalic quantity were shifted, between the fourteenth and the eleventh 
centuries B.C. The revolution was phonetically quite comparable to the one 
which replaced Latin and Greek quantitative meters by Romance and modern 
Greek accentual forms. Since practically the same change took place when 
the corresponding phonetic shift occurred in Arabic, some basic relation is 
probable. The literae compaginis of biblical Hebrew are archaisms preserved 
metri causa and must be compared with the occasional preservation of the 
tanwtn in modern Arabic folk-poetry. There is as yet no evidence that 
Canaanite poetry was quantitative, but there are increasing indications that 
it was partly accentual and partly syllabic (i. e., it depended partly on count- 
ing syllables), though the precise laws governing it are still obscure and 
there was certainly a great deal of possible variation within still uncertain 
boundaries. How exact it could be is illustrated by such lines as the follow- 
ing (from Ras Shamrah III AB, A, line 10): 


tiqqahu milka ‘6lémika dérkata déta dardérika 
Thou hast taken thy eternal kingdom _ thy dominion for everlasting! 


Note also the regularity of the number of syllables in a passage like the 
account of the making of a composite bow in the Dan’el Epic (Albright and 
Mendenhall, Jour. Near East. Stud., 1942, pp. 227 ff.), where nearly every 
stich (Pfeiffer’s distich) appears to have ten or eleven syllables. 

For lack of space, it is not possible to discuss in detail Pfeiffer’s treatment 
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of individual poems in the Pentateuch. Most of his dates for their com- 
position are reasonable. Occasionally he proposes exceedingly low dates: 
e. g., the short poems in Genesis (P) ‘‘probably date from the fifth century” 
(p. 273). The final oracle of Balaam (Num. 24 23 f.) he hesitatingly attributes 
to the end of the fourth century B. C., without explaining how it came to be 
so corrupt and obscure in the Greek translation a few decades later. The 
reviewer is convinced that “‘Asshur” and ‘‘Kittim,”’ etc., have been imported 
into the text through a series of misunderstandings: e. g., A3$ar should be 
read GSér,‘‘I will see,” as in v. 17; other suggestions will be presented elsewhere. 
If this is right, the final oracle of Balaam may be the oldest part of the cycle, 
not the latest as commonly thought. Pfeiffer dates the Song of Moses (Deut 
32) in the first half of the fifth century (p. 280); his sympathetic account of 
its composer’s monotheistic faith in one God and his almighty power is in 
strange contrast to Meek’s low opinion of the monotheism of the same com- 
poser (JBL, 1942, 26 ff.). The reviewer has been dating the Song of Moses 
in the seventh century (FSAC 227), but it must be confessed that a tenth- 
century date would certainly suit its Canaanite literary reminiscences better 
(Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 1942, 128 f.). 

Part III of Pfeiffer’s work deals with the Former Prophets, and is divided 
into four chapters (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings). The author’s posi- 
tions are throughout conventional, so we may restrict ourselves to a few 
observations on the first chapter. * 

Pfeiffer follows earlier critics (down to Eissfeldt in 1922) in distributing 
joshua among J, E, D and P, though he shows good judgment in cautioning 
students against over-confidence in allotting our material to the several 
sources. In his footnotes he has added references to the work of Alt and 
members of his school down to 1935 (in one case to 1938), but he does not 
refer to any of this vitally significant work in his text, which must have 
been substantially finished before 1935. The work of the Ait school is now 
very conveniently summarized in the important commentary by Noth (1938); 
for the reviewer's divergences in the literary analysis of the lists see the 
review in JBL, 1938, 226. Many of the author’s dates are exceedingly late. 
For example, he attributes the list of Levitic cities to PS, which he dates in 
the third century B.C. (p. 313). The reviewer has shown (Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel, 1942, 121-125) that the lists of Levitic cities in Joshua 
and Chronicles were originally identical and that they can refer only to the 
historical situation in or about the time of David. They need not have been 
included in the book of Joshua before the sixth century, however. 
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Part IV, The Latter Prophets, is in some respects the most substantial 
part of Pfeiffer’s work. With his analysis and interpretation of the first 39 
chapters of Isaiah one must in general agree. There is, however, a persistent 
tendency to date post-Isaianic oracles too late, in accord with the fashion 
introduced by Duhm. One example must suffice. On pp. 444 f. the author 
dates the ‘‘Moabite dirge”’ of Is 15-16 and Jer 48 in the century 550-450 B. C. 
However, the Arab irruption into Moab, after which the Moabite state 
apparently ceased to exist (cf. for Ammonite aggression in northern Moab 
the reviewer’s remarks in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 1942, 207 f., 
n. 72), came while ASSfirbanapli of Assyria was busy fighting his brother 
SamaSSumukin, i. e., during the years 652-648, as we know from the Rassam 
Cylinder. The Arab hordes flooded eastern Syria and Palestine from Zobah 
east of the Antilibanus to Seir in the south; Moab is explicitly mentioned 
(Rassam Cylinder, Col. VIII, line 112). The events described in the dirge on 
the fate of Moab took place, accordingly, about the year 659. The poem 
was thus composed after the death of Isaiah and before the birth of Jeremiah, 
a fact which seems to account very simply for the uncertainty of tradition, 
which oscillated between attributing it to Isaiah and his circie or to Jeremiah’s 
time. In any event, the beautiful Hebrew (scarcely ‘Moabite”) in which 


the dirge is written points to a date not later than the early sixth ceatury at 
the latest. 


Pfeiffer’s treatment of Deutero-Isaiah and Trito-Isaiah is encyclopaedic 
in its survey of varying theories and cautious in its conclusions. The author 
has brought his survey practically up to date, a fact which will make this 
chapter exceptionally useful for the scholar as well as for the student. He 
fairly presents the arguments for and against the unity of the last 27 chapters 
of the book. The reviewer has not been able to make up his mind on the 
subject and has no new contribution of significance to make. It should be 
added that the influence of Phoenician poetry is now known to be much 
stronger in the last 27 chapters of the book than in the oracles which are 
generally accepted as the work of Isaiah the son of Amoz. On the other 
hand, this Phoenician influence is materially less than in the exilic chapters 
13 ff., 25 ff., which have been imbedded in Proto-Isaiah. This discovery, 
which we owe to the decipherment of the Ugaritic texts, does not favor the 
supposed Babylonian provenience of Deutero-Isaiah, but points rather to 
origin in the West. Canaanite stylistic influence reaches a climax in the 
magnificent ode to the arm of Yahweh in 51 9 ff. 
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Pfeiffer’s treatment of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is on the whole excellent. 
His reaction against Hélscher’s and Torrey’s excesses in dealing with Ezekiel 
is extremely wholesome. Surprising is his omission of any reference to the 
Lachish Ostraca in his chapter on Jeremiah (for the latest treatment of these 
documents see the reviewer’s article in Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 82 [1941], 
pp. 18 ff.). Naturally the reviewer does not agree on all details: e. g., he 
does not accept such a late date for most of the non-Jeremianic matter in 
Jeremiah (pp. 506 ff.); he finds the theory of Bertholet (modifying Hern- 
trich), that Ezekiel divided his time after 597 between Palestine and 
Babylonia, unnecessary, though scarcely impossible. These two chapters are 
perhaps the best in the entire book; they exhibit Pfeiffer’s wide bibliographic 
knowledge, his common sense, his sympathetic attitude toward the prophets, 
and his literary craftsmanship to great advantage. 


The chapter on the Minor Prophets is good, but not up the standard set 
in dealing with the Major Prophets. His treatment of Hosea’s unhappy 
marital experiences is satisfactory and his reaction against the absurdities of 
the contemporary school which apparently regards every prostitute ((zéndi) 
of ancient Israel as a “‘sacred harlot” (p. 570, n. 9) is very wholesome. — 
Pfeiffer follows the tendency of critical thought in recent decades in dating 
Joel about 350 B.C. Post-exilic date is certain, of course, but the stress 
laid on the still recent captivity of the land, on the lack of adequate Temple 
service, and on the approaching Day of the Lord points rather to the period 
of Haggai. The passage 2 9 proves nothing about the existence of a city-wall 
in Jerusalem, though it is highly probable that some sort of rampart around 
the city was constructed before the liquidation of Zerubbabel by the Persians 
in 518 B.C. The reference in 46 to the sale of men of Judah to the Greeks 
(Ionians) by the merchants of the coastal cities can point only to a time not 
long after the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. Since cuneiform docu- 
ments from Babylonia and Susiana prove that trade between Western Asia 
and the Aegean was extremely active in the sixth century, and since archae- 
ological discoveries have demonstrated the existence of a number of Greek 
colonies along the coast from the mouth of the Orontes to Naucratis in Egypt 
at this time, there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Joel’s accusation. 
The reference to purchase of slaves by the remote Sabaeans in 4 8 points to 
a time not later than the sixth century, since the Minaeans controlled Arab 
trade in the following centuries, especially in the fourth (Winnett, Bull. 
Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 73, pp. 3-9). The book of Joel may then be dated 
rather confidently in the critical years between 522 and 517 B.C. We may 
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perhaps suppose that its attribution in early Hellenistic times to a place 
between two eighth-century prophets was due to mention of the “Valley of 
Jehoshaphat”’ in 4 2, 12. — The author’s treatment of Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah and Nahum is conventional and avoids extremes; he might advanta- 


geously have used recent studies of Micah by members of the Alt school 
(see especially K. Elliger, Zeits. Deutsch. Pal. Ver., 1934, 81-152). — The 
author’s date for Habakkuk is between 605 and 600, though he expresses 
doubt and leaves a date at the time of Alexander open for consideration. 
The recent demonstration by Cassuto and others (cf. Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., 
No. 82, pp. 48 f.) that the psalm of Habakkuk draws heavily on Canaanite 
literary sources, must be taken into account by all future students of the 
prophecy; Irwin’s drastic emendations and forced interpretations yield a 
text which does not conform to any known Hebrew dialect or literary form, 
and his innovations can safely be dismissed (Jour. Near East. Stud., 1942, 
10-40). The reviewer agrees with Leslie that Habakkuk was probably a 
temple-musician (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 210, n. 100). — Pfeif- 
fer’s discussion of Zephaniah is sober and his treatment of Haggai and 
Zechariah 1-8 is thoroughly up to date, including a number of publications 
which appeared in 1938. The study of Zechariah 9-14 (pp. 607-12) is dis- 
appointing; these enigmatic chapters remain just as puzzling as ever. There 
is room for a completely new examination of them by a thoroughly trained 
scholar saturated with ancient Near-Eastern lore. Recent discoveries in 
Ugaritic and Mesopotamian sources combined with unpublished observations 
of the reviewer and others, offer promise for the future, and an ultimate 
solution is not impossible, after all. The reviewer’s own opinion is that 
Zechariah 9-14 contains oracles from the first generation after the Edict of 
Cyrus, i. e., from the period 539-500, especially from the years immediately 
preceding the immigration of Babylonian Jews into Judaea at the outset of 
the reign of Darius I (see provisionally Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine 
and the Bible, 1932, 172 f.). It is very hard to see how the passage Zec 12 12 f. 
can possibly be dated after 522 B.C. Since “‘Nethaniah” and “Shemaiah” 
(of which “Nathan” and ‘‘Shimei’’ are regular abbreviations) were extremely 
common names toward the end of the First Temple, families by those names 
may have been prominent in the first years of the Restoration, before the 
great influx of immigrants from the Diaspora had begun. Whether any or 
all of these oracles are to be attributed to Zechariah we cannot say; the 
reviewer sees no reason why most of them cannot be credited to Zechariah 
himself. The reviewer suspects, incidentally, that we should read j> °223 
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instead of the strange } 422 (9 13), which makes no sense; a defense of this 
proposal must be left to a future study. 

Part V, The Writings or Hagiographa, is uneven, showing indications of 
growing weariness, for which the author is certainly not to be blamed after 
his great expenditure of effort on the preceding Part IV. Chapter I, The 
Psalms, is the poorest in the entire work; in just 26 pages Pfeiffer deals sum- 
marily with the entire Psalter, which he attributes to the period 400-100 
B.C. “The great majority of psalms was presumably written during the 
assembling of the Psalter, between 400 and 100 B.C. and shortly before, in 
the fifth century” (p. 629). Psalm 2, for example, Pfeiffer dates in 103 B. C., 
though he does not explain how the text became so corrupt and obscure in 
the time of the Greek translators. He prefers the Maccabaean theory of 
Duhm to the pre-exilic standpoint of Gunkel (p. 630). “Regular organized 
Temple singing in Jerusalem was still unknown in 400, although in full opera- 
tion a century and a half later’ (p. 624). One argument of the author is 
that “the Pentateuch, in its final edition published about the year 400, com- 
pletely ignores the whole institution of Temple singing, although the ritual 
in the period 516-400 is described by the Priestly author in great detail” 
(p. 624). This argument would automatically disprove the historicity of 
both the First and the Second Temples themselves, since neither is menticned 
anywhere in the Pentateuch. The Torah actually purports and endeavors to 
describe the early ritual of Israel, as practiced in the Tabernacle, and there is 
not a single reference in it to a number of well-known institutions of the 
Temple of Solomon. Since the reviewer’s own views with regard to the origin 
and character of Temple-music have been briefly set forth in his latest book, 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 125-29, and will be expounded at 
length, with a mass of confirmatory evidence, in the near future, there is no 
need to outline it here. Suffice it to say that he would date the contents of 
the Psalter in their present form between the eleventh and the fourth cen- 
turies B. C., and would admit a date many centuries higher for the Canaanite 
substratum of many psalms. The institution of musical guilds he would 
trace back to the time of David and attribute to families of Canaanite musi- 
cians. It is passing strange that there is no reference whatever to Ras Sham- 
rah, though the first clear parallels between Ugaritic and biblical hymnology 
were pointed out as far back as 1932, and every year since then has led to 
important new discoveries. At present we have hundreds of striking parallels, 
several of them extending to whole psalms and groups of verses. On the 
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other hand, Pfeiffer has explicitly rejected the fantasies of Mowinckel (pp. 
624, 632 f., 639). 

Chapter II, The Book of Proverbs, suffers again from the fact that the 
Canaanite (Phoenician) origin of much of Proverbs (especially chapters 8-9) 
is overlooked, though attention was first called to it as far back as 1934 
(Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1934, 134, n. 175). The author dates its contents between 
600 and 200 B. C., but fails to explain why the proverbs of Ahiqar, composed 
probably in the late seventh century and circulating actively among the 
Jews in the fifth century B. C., were not included, at least in part. More- 
over, though there was a rich Sumero-Accadian wisdom literature, part of 
which, like Ahiqar and possibly the archetype of Aesop, was adapted to 
Aramaic audiences after the seventh century, not a trace of it has yet been 
discovered in Proverbs. This situation, together with many other facts into 
which we shall not enter here, points to a post-exilic redaction of materials 
from pre-exilic and exilic times. There is no need to date any of the contents 
after the fifth century B.C. at the latest, though the final redaction may 
come down as far as the third century. 

To Job Pfeiffer allots Chapter III, which is nearly twice as long as the 
chapter on the Psalms and more than three times as long as his treatment 
of the Proverbs. His literary estimate of the book is generally sound and 
sometimes brilliant. His analysis is conservative: the poet “was an Edomite 
sage writing about 600 B.C.,” who composed the book substantially in its 
present form, aside from the Elihu discourses (chaps. 32-37), which practically 
all scholars (including the reviewer) consider as a later addition. Much may 
be said for an Edomite origin of the framework of Job, in view of the place- 
names and personal names. However, in the reviewer’s opinion, the original 
story may be dated back to the second millennium by the personal names 
(JBL, 1938, 228), and the present form (but not wording) of the story can 
be assigned to about the ninth — seventh century by the references to Chal- 
daean and Sabaean freebooters as well as by the names of the places from 
which Job’s friends come. The language of the prose sections is redolent of 
the writer’s Aramaic background and cannot, accordingly, be dated before 
the late sixth century. A date in the fifth century is more probable, though 
it cannot be demonstrated. Linguistically the entire book seems to be homo- 
geneous, after due regard has been paid to the basic distinction between 
current prose and archaizing poetry. The poetic parts of the book swarm 


with Canaanite literary allusions, as Ugaritic evidence proves definitively. 
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The reviewer would suggest that the Edomite tale, itself going back for its 
religious inspiration to Babylonian sources (cf. FSAC 253 f.), became known 
to a gifted Jewish poet sometime between cir. 520 and 450 B.C. (before 
Ahiqar became popular in Jewish circles). Even the Elihu discourses need 
not be dated after cir. 400 B.C. A later date seems to be precluded by the 
fact that the Greek translators of the second century B.C. no longer under- 
stood much of the text. 

Chapter IV, on the Song of Songs is a remarkably compact sketch of the 
character of the book, the problem of its interpretation, and the history of 
its study. The author was not yet acquainted with the revolutionary publica- 
tion by Alan Gardiner (The Chester Beatty Papyri, 1931) of an Egyptian 
dramatic poem from the twelfth century B.C., in which seven long cantos 
of the same type as the sections of Canticles are put alternatively into the 
mouths of two sweethearts, who address one another as “‘brother”’ and “sister.” 
In its present form, the reviewer believes, the text cannot be older than the 
fourth century, but the nucleus — perhaps including most of the book — was 
probably composed in the generations immediately following the time of 
Solomon, as may be inferred from the historical reminiscences (especially 
the mention of Tirzah) and from the perfect classical Hebrew in which most 
of the songs are couched. 

Ruth (pp. 717-19) the author dates about 400 B.C., though he admits 
that the “classical purity of style” could be adduced on behalf of a pre- 
exilic date (p. 718). It is true that the orthography is sometimes pretty bad, 
but neither vocabulary nor syntax suggests any Aramaic influence on the 
writer’s Hebrew, so a post-exilic date is impossible, in the reviewer’s opinion. 
Moreover, the background of custom and law is not only not post-exilic but 
actually points to pre-Deuteronomic date, as shown by Burrows (JBL, 1940, 
445-454). The reviewer would tentatively attribute the original composition 
of Ruth to about the eighth century B.C. and assume that the story was 
based on Bethlehemite oral tradition, which would account for the archaism 
of the customary law which it describes. 

Chapters VI-VIII, on Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and Esther, reach con- 
ventional conclusions, though the reviewer considers the date proposed for 
the composition of Esther (cir. 125 B.C.) as a good two centuries too low. 
The author of Esther certainly shows much more accurate knowledge of 
Persian history and customs than does the author of Daniel, and may, accord- 
ingly, be dated materially earlier. Persian words disappeared rapidly after 
Alexander's conquest, yet Esther swarms with them. 
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Chapter IX, Daniel, is again one of the most detailed and informative in 
the entire volume (containing eight more pages than the chapter on the 
Psalms). Pfeiffer prefers a unitary theory, dating the entire book between 
168 and 165 B.C., instead of assigning the first six or seven chapters to the 
third century B.C., with Torrey, Montgomery, Baumgartner and the re- 
viewer, among others. He was probably not acquainted with the convincing 
theory of H. L. Ginsberg that the Hebrew portions of the book had been, 
at least in part, translated from an original Aramaic text. 

The work of the Chronicler (who is dated cir. 250 B.C.) is treated in the 
final two chapters. The author shows surprising disregard of the German 
literature on this subject which has appeared during the past twenty years. 
In a score of incisive articles Alt and his pupils have demonstrated the age 
and value of lists of towns and clans preserved only by the Chronicler. Where 
the Chronicler diverges from the author of Kings, he may sometimes be 
proved to be correct (though the reverse is, of course, generally the case). 
In discussing the reviewer’s date for the Chronicler’s work in the early fourth 
century (pp. 811-12) the author somehow overlooks the fact that most 
recent German writers have adopted the same or even a slightly higher 
date, so his statement, @ propos of the reviewer’s view (p. 812, top) that 
“apparently none has yet” accepted ‘“‘Albright’s date,” is very strange in- 
deed. Rothstein and Hanel, Kommentar zum ersten Buch der Chronik (1927), 
p. Ixix, date the nucleus of the Chronicler’s work soon after 432 B.C. and 
the final redaction of the work about 400 B.C. This date has been accepted 
with additional arguments by Sellin (Geschichte des israelitisch-jiidischen 
Volkes, 1, 1932, 172 ff.). Substantially the same date (first half of the fourth 
century) is maintained by one of Alt’s most gifted pupils, G. von Rad, in 
his monograph, Das Geschichtsbild des chronistischen Werkes, 1930. More- 
over, Eissfeldt, in his Einleitung, 1934, pp. 612 f., assigns the nucleus of the 
work to cir. 400 B.C., though he thinks that the work was later “recht 
erheblich vermehrt und ungestaltet.” The arguments formerly advanced 
against a date for the Chronicler before the time of Alexander, have been 
since disproved, without exception, by such discoveries as that of the Elephan- 
tine Papyri and the Arsames letters (still unpublished, but directly significant 
for our purpose), and of the exclusive use of the Attic currency standard in 
Palestine during the period 450-330 B.C. The only Greek word in the 
entire work (which included Ezra and Nehemiah) is dark*mén, ‘‘drachma,” 
which is entirely in order, since the Attic drachma circulated and was imitated 
in Palestine for at least a century and a quarter. As for the most questionable 
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Persian word in the Chroricler’s work, pithgam, which Torrey identified 
with the archaic and poetic Greek word phthégma and Cowley derived from 
epitagma, it occurs repeatedly in the correspondence of Arsames, cir. 410 
B. C.! Pfeiffer is accordingly far behind the van of OT scholarship when he 
dates the Chronicler about 250 B.C. and calis the memoirs of Ezra “‘con- 
fused and legendary”’ (p. 829). 

In concluding this over-long review, the reviewer would like to emphasize 
the fact that he has learned much from study of Pfeiffer’s monumental 
book, and that full agreement is, of course, unattainable in the present state 
of OT studies. The author has fairly and adequately described the state of 
biblical research in the thirties of our century, and he has generally preserved 
a judicious balance between extreme views. Not least meritorious is the 
fact that the volume is clearly and economically printed, tastefully bound, 
and sold for only $4.00 — an exceptionally low price considering its size and 
character. We again congratulate the author on his achievement! 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Die Welt des Alten Testaments, by D. Martin Noth. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1940, 
pp. xvi+268 and IV plates. 


As the subtitle of this work indicates, it is an “introduction to the marginal 
areas of Old Testament scholarship.” Its purpose, the preface informs us, 
is to help the student find his way amid the innumerable and confusing facts 
which constitute the background of the OT. Without some acquaintance 
with this background neither the OT itself nor the scholarly literature con- 
cerning it can be understood, but the field is so vast that the beginner requires 
some orientation. To meet this need the author endeavors to give as much 
concrete material as possible in a limited space. Wisely recognizing that it 
is as important to know what problems are still unsolved and what methods 
may be used to attack them as it is to have definite conclusions, he also 
discusses briefly the possibilities regarding what seem to him open questions. 
Of course some questions which seem to him settled, and on which he there- 
fore makes rather dogmatic statements, would not be answered in the same 
way by all scholars. To facilitate reference and cross-reference an index is 
provided, and the bibliography and notes afford guidance for further study. 

The material is treated under four main heads: the geography of Pales- 
tine, the archaeology of Palestine, the elements of ancient Oriental history 
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(including cultural and religious history), and the text of the OT. Whether 
the last really belongs here is a fair question. It might more logically have 
been left for treatment as a subject in itself or perhaps as a part of OT Intro- 
duction. More space would then have been left for the subjects properly 
belonging to background and ‘marginal areas.” At the same time it must be 
admitted that Noth’s treatment of this subject is excellent. A sensible dis- 
cussion of the limitations of the versions as aids in textual criticism deserves 
special mention. 

The choice of subjects for somewhat detailed presentation in the other 
parts of the book is, perhaps inevitably, somewhat arbitrary. Dispropor- 
tionate space is given, for example, to the history of the names of Palestine. 
The explanation of geographical terms commonly used in the Near East, on 
the other hand, would be very helpful to a student unacquainted with Arabic. 
The geographical portion of the work is concise and comprehensive, including 
the climate, flora and fauna, and geology of the country. Such a wealth of 
information is given that few readers, even among specialists, would fail to 
find something new to them. Unfortunately some questionable topographical 
indentifications are indicated without discussion, but that is a common 
failing. For such questions as the time of year when the Nile is in flood, or 
the beginning and ending of the winter rains in Palestine, the book affords 
a very handy reference work. One wonders, however, whether much of this 
material might not have been more useful in dictionary-form. 

The part of the book dealing with archaeology is a competent piece of 
work. The descriptions and discussions, especially the latter, are of course 
very brief, but remarkably specific. It is amazing to see how much can be 
said on the archaeology of Palestine in 53 pages, including a good discussion 
of the limitations of archaeological evidence in relation to the literary records. 
The condensed presentation of ancient Oriental history is convenient and 
useful. One is glad to find in it a summary of the author’s original views re- 
garding the origin and early history of the tribes of Israel. 

While the book was published in 1941, it is not surprising, under the cir- 
cumstances, to find that the bibliography includes little of later date than 
1938. There are a few references to periodicals of 1939, however, including 
the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 

The fourth part of the book, concerned with the text of the OT, has been 
dealt with already, but one more point should be mentioned. Noth regards 
and treats the history of the text as a phase of the history of religion. In spite 
of every effort in transmission and translation to be true to the inspired 
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original, important developments in the history of the text are inseparable, 
he says, from developments in religious history. This point of view gives his 
discussion unusual freshness and interest. 

It is significant that such a work (corresponding to Preisker’s Neutesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte in the same series) should be included in the Samm- 
lung Tépelmann. A similar book in English is much needed, and he who 
undertakes to write it will find Noth’s volume an excellent model. 


MILLar Burrows 


Hebrew Union College Annual, XV, Cincinnati, 1941, pp. 558+. 


As anyone acquainted with previous volumes of HUCA will readily under- 
stand, the wealth of scholarly riches offered here is embarrassing to a re- 
viewer, who can do little more than catalog the contents. Sheldon H. Blank 
offers ‘‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah” (pp. 1-46), discussing in particular “the 
monotheistic argument from prophecy” and “the ‘Ebed Yahveh and the 
prophetic movement.”” The Servant is taken to be the ideal Israel, personified 
as a prophet. Julius Lewy adds to his previous discussion of the Habirii and 
the ‘Hebrew servant” “A New Parallel Between Habirii and Hebrew” from 
the Nuzi texts, incidentally refuting recent attempts to disprove the equa- 
tion of babiru and Hebrew (pp. 46-58). 

About a third of the volume (pp. 59-304) is devoted to Julian Morgen- 
stern’s “‘Amos Studies III,” dealing with ‘‘The Historical Antecedents of 
Amos’ Prophecy.”’ This is practically a social, cultural, and religious history 
of Israel to the time of Amos, embodying and integrating many of the views 
already familiar from the author’s previous publications. It is a fine demon- 
stration of historical imagination, doubtless producing at times imaginary 
history, yet never losing touch with the sources on which it is based. Acute 
and original criticism of details, sometimes too subtle, is combined with a 
remarkable power of synthesis, as we have come to expect of President Mor- 
genstern. Perhaps the most important single feature of the account is the 
elaboration of the distinction between the professional prophets, who addressed 
their declarations to the kings and instigated revolution against recalcitrant 
rulers, and the independent prophets who appealed to the people. Of the 
latter type Elijah is presented as the first representative and Amos as the 
second. 

H. H. Rowley contributes to the volume an article on ‘Jewish Proselyte 
Baptism and the Baptism of John” (pp. 313-34), a moderate, careful review 
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of the evidence, reaching the conclusion that John’s baptism was an adapta- 
tion of the Jewish rite to his special purpose. Erich Werner’s ‘Preliminary 
Notes for a Comparative Study of Catholic and Jewish Musical Punctuation” 
(pp. 335-66) show in interesting fashion the remarkably close relationship 
of early Christian and traditional Jewish psalmody. Werner advances the 
important hypothesis that the accents of the intonation verse of each Psalm 
in our Hebrew text indicate which of a small number of melodies was used 
for that Psalm. J. S. Lauterbach discusses ‘The Origin and Development of 
Two Sabbath Ceremonies” involving the use of myrtle in connection with the 
Friday and Saturday evening meals (pp. 367-424). B. J. Bamberger describes 
“A Messianic Document of the Seventh Century” (chapters 34-7 of the 
Pesikta Rabbati), dating it by a reference to Arabia, Persia, and Edom 
(Byzantium) as contemporary powers (pp. 425-31). 

“A Judaeo-Arabic Work Under Sufic Influence,” contained in a manu- 
script in the Bodleian library, is analyzed by Franz Rosenthal (pp. 433-84). 
In the framework of a familiar Talmudic passage this significant treatise 
expounds characteristic Sufic ideas of the stations on the mystic way. H. 
Englander discusses ‘‘Rabbenu Jacob ben Meir Tam as Grammarian,” refut- 
ing the view that he recognized the triliterality of the Hebrew root and 
concluding that though a great scholar he was a weak grammarian (pp. 485- 
95). A Genizah fragment, apparently of the thirteenth century, containing 
part of ‘A Commentary to the Pentateuch a la Rashi’s,” is published with a 
brief introduction and notes by J. Mann (pp. 497-527). Franz Landsberger 
describes ‘‘The Cincinnati Haggadah and Its Decoration,” dating it in the 
late fifteenth century and identifying its copyist, Meir Jaffe, with the leather- 
tooler of that name, son of the copyist of the Darmstadt Haggadah (pp. 529- 
58). 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by two articles in Hebrew. Louis 
Ginzberg presents ‘“‘Notes and Comments on Songs of Italy and Spain,” 
Hebrew poems which throw light on medieval Jewish culture in the countries 
named (1b-x pp.). Isaiah Sonne contributes an “Investigation of the Text 
of Rashi’s Commentary on the Torah” (12-15 pp.). 

The reviewer, painfully aware of his utter incompetence in most of the 
matters discussed in this volume, notes with some relief at this point that he 
has already used as much space as he can fairly claim. He therefore signs off, 
heartily commending the weighty tome — weighty in more senses than one — 
to all students of any of the subjects treated in it. 


M. B. 
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The Old Testament in Greek, edited by A. E. Brooke, Norman McLean, and 
H. St John Thackeray, Volume III, Part I, Esther, Judith, Tobit, Cambridge, 
University Press, 1940. 


This Third Part of the Cambridge Septuagint brings three books of the 
Apocrypha, taken up at this point for convenience, because they are found in 
many of the mss. which contain the Historical Books. Certain problems which 
have not been encountered in the previous volumes are now introduced. Hith- 
erto, the Greek texts edited in this series have been the translations of books 
of the Hebrew Bible, and it is mainly for this reason that they have had 
interest for Western scholars. The three books now treated stand on a different 
footing, for (excepting part of Esther) they are not represented in the Hebrew 
scriptures. The need of determining the original text is much more imperative 
here than it is in the canonical LXX. The testimony of the existing mss. 
and versions is not enough; there must also be criticism by conjecture, for 
every process of transmission has its errors. Greek texts which are the result 
of translation must be criticized from the Semitic side; up to the present time 
there has been little satisfactory work of this nature. 

Problems of another class are raised by the claims of rival recensions. In 
the case of popular narratives, such as the three now under consideration, the 
universal habit of reproduction from memory has played a large part. We 
happen to have direct testimony to a minor feat of this nature in the case 
of the canonical Esther (see my Four Gospels, 259 f.), and the various forms 
of Tobit and Judith give plain evidence of the same mode of transmission. 
These are favorite stories brief enough to be easily memorized, and long enough 
to be reproduced inaccurately, the narrator aiming merely to give the tale in 
full without obliging himself to repeat exactly the form of words which he had 
memorized. To us, however, the question of the original version is important. 

The main features of the excellent apparatus of this edition have been set 
forth in previous reviews. For the three books now before us the editors 
have made use of the uncials B, A, N, and S (=38), with the addition of two 
or three important uncial fragments; and of a list of twenty or more cursives 
which is much the same in each of the three books. The secondary versions, 
Syriac, Latin, Ethiopic, and Sahidic, are also included. 

In Esther, the ‘‘Lucianic” text contained in the cursives 19, 93,-and 108, 
and published in the editions of Fritzsche and Lagarde," is here reprinted from 


1Q. F. Fritzsche, Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Graece, 1871; P. de Lagarde, 
Librorum Vet. Test. canonicorum Pars prior Graece, 1883. 
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the latter edition without change, but with fresh collation of the mss. and the 
addition of an Athos codex, 513. Fritzsche had printed the standard text 
on the left-hand page and the L version on the right, with a somewhat con- 
fusing result, since the latter text is much briefer. Lagarde printed the cor- 
responding portions of text opposite each other; the most convenient way for 
the student, but with a great waste of space. In the present edition the L 
text is printed separately. 

The two versions differ considerably from each other. In so far as they are 
translations from Semitic originals, they render different texts. Neither of 
the two contains the translation of our Hebrew Esther; we possess in fact no 
Greek rendering of the canonical book, a patent fact which seems hardly to 
have been understood. 

The so-called Additions to Esther, six in number, are designated here as 
in Swete’s edition by the letters ABC DEF. They are by no means homo- 
geneous or of the same recension; B and E, the latter by far the longest mem- 
ber of the group, are obviously Greek additions, composed in an inflated style 
characteristic of the time. They are the work of one and the same hand, and 
were designed to fill out a Greek compilation. A, C, D, and F, on the contrary, 
are all of them translations from Semitic, as is obvious and beyond question 
when they are examined. C and D deserve more attention than they have 
hitherto received. They are not “additions,” but subtractions, for they are 
taken from one and the same longer version of the Esther narrative. 

The question of the original language of this longer version seems to be 
answered at once by the way in which the word for purim is written. This 
Hebrew plural form never appears in the Greek versions (except in a very 
few cases by obvious correction), but we see instead govpiy, dovpey, 
povpuy, etc.,? and still oftener govpaca (plural!), the latter obviously the 
Aramaic 8°35; it could not possibly be anything else; attested also by 
Josephus, Ant. XI, vi, 13 (XI, 295 in Niese). 

The Aramaic language is otherwise clearly shown to be the original of both 
Greek versions; and, as above remarked, two distinct Semitic texts are ren- 
dered by our two forms of the Greek Esther. This is only what would be 
expected. The story of Mordecai, Esther, and Haman must have been im- 
mensely popular and have circulated in slightly differing versions. Neither 


2 The frequent ¢povup- in all texts is of course popular corruption under the 
influence of @povpéw, as is well known. The abbreviated form dovpar is 
due to the reflection that the familiar word has only two syllables and could 
not possibly end in a. 
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of our two Greek texts, however, was obtained by memory from its fellow, 
but each is an independent translation; as is shown, for example, by the 
passage in Mordecai’s prayer (C 7 in the standard text, 5 15 in L), where the 
Aram. b’ithnassa@’ah is rendered by éy brepndavig in the former text, and 
by év wetpacya in the latter; both renderings perfectly regular, the former 
characteristically Palestinian, see Levy, Chald. Worterb., 115.3 

This Aramaic Esther would seem to have been the First ‘Letter of Purim,” 
inasmuch as our Hebrew version declares itself to be the ‘Second Letter” 
(9 29; not so in any Greek text). It accordingly was the Greek translation of 
the Aramaic text, whether in its original form or in a later revision, which is 
referred to in the Greek subscription at the end of the book, v. 11 in the stand- 
ard text. 

It may be conjectured that our Greek Esther (a strange compilation!) 
originated in the wish of Alexandrian Jews to save the prayers of Esther and 
Mordecai (were they not attested?). If merely left in the Greek text, they 
would soon disappear as false insertions; it was quite necessary to make a 
different book, important enough to be preserved. This was accomplished, 
not merely by means of the long Greek additions, but also by translating one 
of the versions of Mordecai’s dream and its interpretation, and arranging 
them as in our book — both badly out of place. 

The L-Greek is a mixture, as is best seen in Lagarde’s edition. It goes 
its independent way up to 8 21 (Heb. 7 10), the end of the main story; there- 
after it merely abbreviates the standard Greek text. 

The problems of the Greek Judith are simple compared with those of 
Esther, yet the book has its share. The Greek is a good specimen of the 
translation of its time, a careful and learned (while very literal) rendering of 
a Hebrew text which had suffered no great change since it left its author's 
hand. The Greek itself has been fairly well preserved, at least as regards the 
narrative, though there are distinct recensions. 

The standard text, represented by the four uncials and the most of the 
cursives of this apparatus, appears to be the oldest and best form of the 
Greek. The ‘‘Lucianic”’ (?) revision, not greatly different, is represented by 
the cursives 19 and 108; see Fritzsche, Comm., 1853, 118; Libri Vet. Test. 


Apocr., Praefatio, p. xviii. There is a third and more interesting recension, 


of which the Roman cursive 58 has long been regarded as the sole represen- 
tative. It is easy to see, however, by looking through the present apparatus, 


3 In reality, two quite distinct verbs have here identical forms. 
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that Paris 583 is another ms. of this same tradition. It is a reasonable wish, 
to see the Greek text of this recension printed separately some day, since it 
is the text from which both the Syriac and the Old Latin were derived. How- 
ever, though ancient and widespread, it was doubtless a reproduction of the 
story from memory. 


Concerning the Vulgate Latin, which agrees with no Greek text and is 
manifest!y inferior, there has been difference of opinion and a tendency to 
doubt the statement of Jerome, that he rendered it from Aramaic; but Dr. E. 
E. Voigt, The Latin Versions of Judith, Leipzig, 1925, 46-54, has shown that 
the evidence fully confirms what Jerome declared. The Hebrew text dis- 
appeared at a very early date, for the Jews preferred to read the story in 
Aramaic, the language of their own popular literature. Jerome seems to have 
known more than one “Chaldee” paraphrase. 

A serious defect in our Book of Judith (all texts) is the corrupt state of the 
proper names. Although in many cases the true form is known or can be 
conjectured with a high degree of probability, it is customary to take the 
readings as they stand, and our modern translations are accordingly dis- 
figured. The names are probably nearly all familiar, and it should eventually 
be possible for scholars to agree on a less ridiculous series than the one now 
existing. 

Ephraim, 6 2, is nonsense; Sur and Ocina, 2 28, are Dor and Accho; Salamiel 
and Salasadai, 8 1, are Shelumiel and Zurishaddai, Num 1 6, 2 12, 7 36, 41. 
Judith was of the tribe of Simeon, 6 15, 9 2. These names, and the allusion in 
the latter verse (see also 5 16) to Gen 34, have the obvious purpose of locating 
Judith in Shechem (“‘Bethulia’’). The name of her husband, Manasseh, was 
chosen for the same reason. Chellus, 1 9, is certainly Elusa (Heliisa), the 
important city not far north of the Egyptian border. Bebai, Belbai, Belmai, 
Belmaim, etc., stand for one and the same well known city, 1 Chron 6 55. 
Chobai, Choban, etc., 4 4, 15 4, xoBoAXa in the cursives 58 and 583, seems to 
be Kabul; see Buhl, Geogr., 221. The Chellians, 2 23, are the Chaldeans, as 
the context indicates; etc., etc. 


Betomesthaim, 4 6, 15 4, better Beth-ha-mastém (009), is the pseudonym 
of Samaria, as Bet¢liia, Bettléa in 58 and 583, is that of Shechem. The 
Syriac renders Bn@ gaddod (!) consistently throughout the story. At the 


4 It is clearly the understanding of the narrator that when the ‘“‘Shechemites” 
were exterminated, as narrated in Gen 34, the Simeonites took possession of 
the city. 
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time when the ancient versions were made, the identity of the city was still 
well known. 

In the Greek narrative there are here and there false readings which must 
be corrected by conjecture. One of them may be mentioned here. In 10 5, 
xaBapay should be xpiBivwy, barley bread, not “‘pure (!) bread.” Observe 
that the “‘cheese,’’ which is added here in the Syriac and the Old Latin, is 
attested also by both of the minor Greek recensions; it certainly was in the 
original text. There are also mistranslations not hitherto recognized; but 
there is no space here for such details. 

The material for the text of Tobit given in this edition includes much more 
than is usually available. The two principal Greek texts, the standard (shorter) 
form and the longer version contained in S, are of course printed separately, 
while the readings of the fragmentary recension contained in 44, 106, and 107 
are given as variants to the standard text. The Old Latin is also printed 
entire, from the text of Sabatier, and is furnished with a valuable apparatus 
including practically all the OL testimony which is of any importance. A 
sufficient account of this Latin material is given in the Prefatory Note. The 
reason for the unusual amount of attention given to it here is that it supports, 


throughout the book, the longer (Sinaitic) version, which in recent years has 


been studied with new interest. Its Greek text was printed by Fritzsche on 
the right-hand page, and by Swete at the bottom of the page in small type. 

The editors decline to express an opinion as to the original form of the text, 
leaving open the question between the ‘‘Vatican” and the “Sinaitic.” It 
seems to the present reviewer that the longer text is unquestionably the older; 
not only because in general it is far more usual to abridge a narrative than 
to expand it, but especially because numerous minor but convincing and 
characteristic details which appear in S are wanting in B. The latter, when 
compared verse by verse, bears all the marks of a ‘“‘clipped’’ version. But 
the text of S is by no means the original. It has lost some elements which 
are preserved in B, and still others which are found in the Zittau-Ferrara 
group of mss. (44, 106, 107). There is also a deliberate omission of 17 verses 
in chap. 4; shown to be deliberate by the skilful way in which the gap is 
closed. There is a large amount of preaching in Tobit, and some editor or 
scribe preferred to omit a considerable portion; choosing, however, the one 
passage where it was especially in place, the charge given by the father to 
his son who was about to set forth on a long journey. The contamination of 
B from S at this point, namely at the end of 4 6, the clause xal w&ou Tots 
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mowovc. Tv Stxatoobyny, has apparently not been understood by any 
translator or commentator. 

It is useless to attempt to find or construct the original form of the book. 
It was tossed about by narrators while no doctrine of sacred scripture inter- 
posed its check. All the existing texts, with one exception, are derived from 
a single Greek translation of the original Aramaic, as appears in many ways 
and especially from a beautiful example of mistranslation at the end of the 
second chapter.’ (The exception mentioned is that of Jerome’s Vulgate 
Latin, which, as in the case of Judith, is a hasty translation of one of the 
Aramaic paraphrases.) The long version was the original, and S is its best 
existing representative; for the OL though giving abundant support, con- 
tributes nothing new. 

The abridgment represented by B may possibly have been the work of 
some mere scribe or narrator, but it seems more likely that it was undertaken 
with a literary purpose. The original text was notably long-winded and 
repetitious; compare, e. g., 10 10-13 in S with its miniature in B. Since this 
was not inspired scripture, the overloading could be dispensed with, to the 
obvious gain of the story. 

The Zittau-Ferrara fragment, covering 6 9-13 8, deserves new study in 
connection with some of the other mss. The editors, p. ix, regard this as 
“founded on the B-text’’; I should venture, on the contrary, to suggest that 
it represents the original abridgment from which B was derived; at all events, 
it contains important material found neither in B nor in S. The only reason 
for bringing Tobit’s dog into the story was the purpose to prepare the aged 
parents for their son’s hardly expected return. Our fragment narrates that 
when Raphael and Tobias approached Nineveh the dog went on ahead (11 4), 
while the other mss. stupidly say that he stayed behind them. Thereafter, 
in v. 5, Anna, by the roadside, sees the dog coming and rushes in with the joyful 
news. (Compare Odyssey, XVII, 301 ff.) The ancients were perfectly aware 
of the danger of a sudden shock. Our standard texts have lost this fine touch; 
if adrév in 11 6 originally meant the dog (!), no one could know it. 

Another item which perhaps deserves mention is the phantom of an old 
and authoritative codex which circulated in two halves(?). The ‘most inter- 
esting” of the OL mss., the Vatican codex mentioned in this edition on pp. 


S Read, in the last clause, “‘all these things have failed (yy) with you,” 
instead of “‘all these things with you are known (j'y"1).” 
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ix f., stands closest of all the Latin mss. to S, as far as 6 12; the rest is Vulgate, 


utterly different. The Syriac version is a close translation of the B-text 
(declared to be “‘the LXX,” see Ezra Studies, 2) as far as 7 11; from that point 
on its text is nearly that of the Zittau-Ferrara group. 

This edition of the three “apocryphal” books is an achievement beyond 
all praise. Two of its editors, Drs. Brooke and Thackeray, had died before 
it came to the printing. All students of the Bible will extend their sympathy 
to the Syndics of the Press, with their best wishes for the continuation of the 
great work. 

CHARLES C. TORREY 


The Prophets and their Times, by J. M. Powis Smith. Second edition revised 
by William A. Irwin, University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 17+342, $2.50. 


A revision of Dr. Smith’s well-known work is welcome. Professor Irwin 
has retained the bulk of the original work, but has altered and added to it 
in a number of ways, increasing its size by about 70 pages. There is need 
here to speak only of the mew material, so far as the present reviewer has 
been able to identify it. The writing prophets, he holds, are no longer to be 
regarded as ecstatics, but rather as mystics; their psychology was a normal 
religious psychology (p. 14). Their inspiration was ‘‘one with that of men 
the world over who have earnestly sought and eagerly found truth. Their 
uniqueness is to be tested alone by the results of their search. But from 
such comparison we need not shrink, who love the heritage of Israel; they, 
supremely, heard and uttered the voice of God” (p. 322). Hosea married 
two women, the first of whom, Gomer, was a member oi the ‘“‘honored profes- 
sion’”’ of temple prostitutes, the second an adulteress (p. 71 ff.). He not 
alone combated the iniquities of the popular fertility cult but also ‘had the 
inspired genius to recognize the truth imbedded in it’—the “profound 
sacrament... that a god should die in order that his people might have 
life’’ (p. 80). The same ritual may well lie at the base of the portrayal of 
the Suffering Servant in Second Isaiah, where the people Israel (not an 
individual) plays the role of redeemer of mankind. Here the prophet “‘set 
forth ... in words of matchless beauty and depth the great truth that suffer- 
ing is divine, and that through pain and loss and death the Kingdom of God 
comes in power” (pp. 237 f.). In an eloquent conclusion to the chapter on 
Daniel and the Maccabees the value of the book’s philosophy of history in 
the present world-crisis is brought out. ‘‘More than all else we need the 
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apocalyptist’s vision of God seated upon his throne, before whom the great 
beast was slain and its body given to the fowls of the air; and there was 
brought near one like unto a son of man to whom was given dominion and 
glory and a kingdom that shall not pass away” (p. 318). 

These are a few of the many contributions of the new edition. It abounds 
also in footnotes and sections of text that bring the reader abreast of the 
more recent critical developments. This is especially true of the chapter on 
Ezekiel, where after reviewing the latest treatments Professor Irwin offers 
his own solution of the critical problem of the book. Ezekiel, he thinks, was 
called to be a prophet “‘in or near Jerusalem” (p. 209) and uttered many 
oracles there, not being deported to Babylonia until 586, if at all (p. 211). 
He “did build and encourage, as well as denounce and threaten,” though a 
considerable part of the so-called prophecies of comfort is spurious — as 
indeed much attributed to him of a denunciatory nature (p. 212). His book 
is all the more valuable if much of it is from later hands, for it is then “‘the 
deposit of Jewish piety through those little-known centuries when Jewish 
institutions were taking shape”’ (p. 215). The real Ezekiel was not interested 
in ritual, nor was he “‘the father of Judaism.”” What then was he? Professor 
Irwin gives only a very meager answer — a “bare and bald sketch of a great 


career” (p. 213). In fact, this chapter, which he tells us he has completely 
rewritten, differs from all the other chapters in its lack of religious apprecia- 
tion or portrayal of personality. It is to be regretted that in spite of his 
uncertainty on many critical questions he did not let himself go and write 
of Ezekiel on the basis of whatever material he acknowledges as genuine 
with the power that he displays elsewhere. This deficiency (if it be such) 
should not, however, obscure the excellence of his work as a whole. 


FLEMING JAMES 
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